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THE ECOLESIASTICAL RESULTS OF 
THE SESSION. 


WHEN everybody admits the barrenness of 
the late Session, it is not Lkely that the friends 
of religious equality should be satisfied with its 
results. On the contrary, it was to be expected 
that the atmosphere which has been created by 
the policy of the present Government would be, 
to a greater or less extent, unfavourable to their 
views. The Government has played into the 
hands of alarmists, of clerics, of cattle- 
breeders, and of Roman Catholics, but has 
treated Protestant Nonconformists as oppo- 
nents whom it is hopeless to attempt to 
conciliate. And they, in their turn, 
have for many months been too intent on 
defeating the foreign policy of the Government 
to have much energy to spare for the advance 
ment of their own special aims. 


It is probable that, if the Premier could have 
had his own way, he would have once more 
‘‘dished the Whigs,” by settling the Burials 
question, instead of letting it remain as a useful 
piece of capital in Liberal hands; but the 
clergy have proved too strong for him. All 
that the Government could do was to try and 
beat back Mr. Osborne Morgan once more, and 
it sucoseded so ill in that, that the majority 
against his motion was reduced from thirty- 
three to fifteen, in a division in which the 
Liberals mustered in greater force than they 
have done on any other occasion since this Par- 
liament came into existence. Not only so, but 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Ritchie, and Mr. Martin—all 
Tory members—have indicated their dissatisfac- 
tion with the do-nothing attitude of their leaders 
by bringing in several Burial Bills of their own. 
These, as well as a measure of Mr.Monk’s, were not 
only never discussed, but utterly failed to obtain 
a degree of support entitling them to discussion. 
So the question remains as it stood at the begin- 
ning of the Session—with this exception, that 
the conviction has grown that the time for com- 
promise has passed, and that the next general 
election will give the coup de grace to the existing 
system. 

To Dr. Cameron belongs the honour of carry- 
ing the one measure which has advanced the 
principle of religious equality in any degree. 
Having passed without opposition and 
without debate, it has wholly escaped 
public notice. Hitherto Scotch Dissenters have 
not been able to be married by their own 
ministers, and in their own places of worship, 
without the previous proclamation of banns in 
thechurches of the Establishmen‘ ; for which for- 
mality they have had to pay arbitrary and some. 
times extortionate fees. By the Marriage Notices 
Bill—which was brought in under the title of the 
Marriage Preliminaries Bill, this invidious 


remnant of ecclesiastical supremacy has been 
abolished, amd the Scotch marriage law is 
assimilated to the law of England. As the 
Established Church will now have to compete 
with the Registrar, a reduction of fees and 
other changes in the Church’s marrisge require- 


887 | ments, will probably benefit the community at 


large, as well as Scotch Nonconformists. 

We confess to a feeling of satisfaction that 
another Scotch ecclesiastical grievance, is no 
longer to be dealt with in a hesitating 


egg and doubtful fashion; Mr. M‘Laren having 


withdrawn his Compulsory Charch Rates Aboli- 
tion Bill—expressly on the ground that 
it is overshadowed in importance by the agita- 
tion in favour of the disestablishment of the 
Scottish Church. That is a movement which 
has unquestionably made considerable progress, 
both in and out of Parliament, since the com- 
mencement of the late Session. The debate on 
Mr. Holms's motion for inquiry into the working 
of the Patronage Act, and into the opinions of 
the Scottish people on the question of Church 
and State connection, if it did nothing else, 
effectually disposed of the preliminary inquiry 
device; while it also showed, not only that Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Hartington will be pre- 
pared for disestablishment whenever the Scotch 
are themselves prepared for it, but that all the 
leading Liberals in the House regard disesta- 
blishment as the only effectual means of re- 
arranging the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland. 

While, however, there have been nothing but 
signs of progress as regards that part of the 
kingdom, we are afraid it must be acknowledged 
that the Legislature has taken a distinctly re- 
actionary step in dealing with the subject of 
Intermediate Education in Ireland. The eager- 
ness with which the Bill has been supported by 
all the representatives of Roman Oatholicism 
would of itself excite suspicion ; but it is appa- 
rent on the face of the measure that it will set 
apart a large amount of public money to educa- 
tional establishments of the most pronounced 
sectarian character, without such safeguards as 
would have been provided by public inspection, 
and by regulations—whether in the nature of 
conscience clauses or otherwise—intended to up- 
hold the principle of mixed education, to which it 
was supposed that the State was firmly pledged. 
Viewed in connection with the votes of Irish 
members on the Eastern question, no transaction 
can look uglier than the mode in which this 
measure has been carried. But its most serious 
aspect is to be seen in the bearing which it has 
on the question of University education, in 
regard to which there is ground for assuming 
that Toryiem is about to make concessions to 
Irish Roman Catholicism similar to those which 
did so much to weaken Mr. Gladstone’s admi- 
nistration. We say Toryism; but unfor- 
tunately a section of the Liberal party has with, 
we think, culpable haste, committed iteelf to a 
principle which will hereafter make them the 
allies in this matter of an intriguing Tory 
Government. 

To a superficial observer it might appear that 
the Session has brought an immense gain to 
the English Establishment, arising out of the 
fact that the creation of four new bishoprics has 
been provided for—making, with the new sees 
of St. Albans and Truro, six additions to the 
Episcopate; or a larger addition than has been 
made since the Reformation. But how humi- 
liating has been the process! Not only has 
Parliament shown far more interest in diseased 
cattle than in new bishops, but, as the only 
chance of getting the Bill passed, the upholders 
of the Establishment have had to listen in 
silence toa greater number of damaging state- 


ments than have been made by its opponents 
for many a day. That, it may be said, is only 
a temporary evil; but the Bishoprics Bill, as 
well as the bill for creating a Dean aud Chapter 
at Truro, is open to the more serious objeo- 
tion that it is built upon the old, and, 
as experience has shown, bad lines; not the 
slightest attempt having been made to get 
rid of anomalies and abuses of which even 
Ohurchmen are now thoroughly ashamed. 

The fact that the Establishment must be re- 
tained as it is, or be altogether abandoned, has 
been further shown by other significant inci- 
dents. What Churchman now defende, except 
in a qualified way, the traffic which has for cen- 
turies been carried on in Church livings? Yet 
the House of Commous cares so little about the 
matter that a quorum cannot be kept while it is 
discussed. True, a Royal Commission has since 
been issued; but he must be indeed a sanguine 
Church reformer who expects that the Commis- 
sioners will either be searchingin their inquiries, 
or suggest real and practicable remedies. As 
for the putting down of Ritualism by the action 
of the State, it is equally clear, from the debate 
on Mr. Jenkins’s}recent motion, that Parliament 
will not touch the subject till it is once more put 
in motion, as it may be, by another gust of 
popular feeling—the result of alarm at the steady 
and unchecked progress of the sacerdotal party 
in the Church. 

In the face of facts like these, it is of but 
small consequence that Mr. Monk’s Congé d’Elire 
Bill, Mr. Egerton’s Divine Worship Facilities 
Bill, Mr. Leighton’s Eoclesiastical Buildings 
Fire Insurance Bill, Mr. Base’s Queen Anne's 
Bounty Bill, and Mr.Goldney’s Clerical Disabili- 
ties Bill have all perished st II- born; not having 
had~with the exception of Mr. Leighton’s 
measure—any chance of being discussed. The 
truth is, that no measure of Church reform 
worth anything can now be carried except with 
the assistance of the Government of the day, 
and the Government of the day—whatever its 
politics—is obliged to deal with Church matters 
not according to the exigencies of the Oburch, 
but to its own exigencies. It is every year 80 
increasingly harassed with secular business, 
that it lets ecclesiastical business alone, except 
so far as it may be politic to please the clergy, 
or as the state of public opinion makes some 
interference absolutely essential. The bad 
effect of this is, of course, cumulative. Oburch 
extension goes on, and makes legislative ob- 
struction more and more mischieyous; and, 
so far as we can see, there will not be the 
slightest hope of improvement in this respect 
until, impelled by the necessities of the case, 
both Parliament and people agree that, by one 
mighty effort, the shall wholly cast 
off its ecclesiastical burdens, and an emanci- 


own wants and realise its own wishes. 


THE EOCLESIASTICAL DEADLOOK, 

FaILure in ecclesiastical prosecutions has 
now become the rule rather than the exception. 
Mr. Mackonochie’s triumph is for the present 
complete, and forms a striking satire on the 
Prime Minister's jaunty avowal of a determi- 
nation to put down Ritualism.” The igno- 
minious collapse of the attempt to enforce Lord 
Penzance’s sentence of suspension, and its recoil 
upon the Court that passed it, ought surely to 
awaken to the weakness of their position those 
who believe in the poseibility of enforcing Pro- 
testant orthodoxy by law; at any rate, the 
occasion seems suitable for a brief review of the 
relations between the most zealous party in the 
Anglican Church and the legal authorities by 


pated Church shall, in its own way, meet its 
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which they are supposed to be bound. We 
have at various times pointed out that the 
enforcement of any law, however explicit, 
is always difficult, and often tends to become 
impossible, when there is any strong body 
of opinion adverse to its action. This is the 
case even in regard to the most salutary 
laws, such as those on vaccination and school 
attendance. It is certain that if School 
Boards were to press their by-laws with any- 
thing approaching to martinet strictness, the 
opposition excited would speedily neutralise 
legislation. But in this case the hope is that 
the law, being in accordance with natural 
justice and obvious expediency, tends gradually 
to strengthen the body of opinion to which it 
owes existence; and as it becomes smoother in 
its working it is hoped that it may be enforced 
with more rigour, simply because resistance 
will be more isolated and more manifestly 
opposed to the general mind of the nation. 
Very different was the case with Church-rates. 
There the growth of opiniou was not in favour 
of, but against, the operation of the law. Its 
enforcement by the sale of the goods of Noncon- 
formist parishioners grew more and more 
obnoxious, until at last a deadlock was threat- 
ened, and was only avoided by the abolition of 
all compulsory powers. But there was another 
reason for the difficulty in enforcing Church- 
rutes, and one which has a direct bearing on the 
present ecclesiastical muddle. New laws 
like those on school attendance are usually 
made tolerably precise in their require- 
ments, aud their operation is carefully 
guarded against the technical pitfalls so pre- 
valent in the regions of legal practice. Not so 
with the patchwork of ecclesiastical law. Part 
old, part new, it fulfils the Gospel saying, 
spoken indeed on a strictly analogous subject ; 
for the new pieces put in to stop the frayed 
tissue often make the rent worse than before. 
In the case of Church-rates the technicalities 
involved were such that, at last, it became 
almost impossible to lay a rate which a clever 
advocate could not prove to be bad in law. So 
long as there was no strong body of opinion in 
opposition this mattered little; for there was 
not sufficient interest in discovering flaws, and 
magistrates could afford to be somewhat rough 
and ready in their decisions against recalcitrant 
Quakers. But as the opposition grew, there 
was an increase in the legal acumen at its dis- 
posal; and magistrates were more liable to 
have their decisions reviewed by higher and 
more judicially-minded courts. The result was 
that the law became unworkable. 


Now, in the attempt to enforce the law against 
Ritualism both these elements of difficulty are 
experienced. Whether we like it or not, it is 
impossible to deny the fact that a taste for 
Ritualism is rapidly extending in ‘‘ the Church 
as by law. established,” and practices which 
once used to set a whole neighbourhood in an 
uproar, are now meekly acquiesced in even by 
„Low Church congregations. In fact, the 
Ritualistic fever is almost as rife in the eccle- 
siastical world as the jingo fever in the poli- 
tical, and threatens to be much more lasting. 
But more, the world outside the genuine 
devotees of Anglicanism, though it looks with 
contempt on Ritualistic superstitions, is in- 
creasingly unwilling to make a fuss about them, 
and growingly indisposed to any resort to such 
expedients as fine and imprisonment for the 
repression of any religious or quasi-religious 
observances. We are not now saying what 
ought to be the case, we are only dealing 
with facts which are obviousand undeniable. 
We have ourselves repeatedly argued that men 
who accept service in a legally enslaved Church, 
ought to be made to obey the conditions of that 
service, or to give up their office. But public 
opinion is not always logical; still less is 
public feeling. And many of the Ritualistic 
clergy have virtues such as go far with the un- 
thinking, but not unfeeling, public, to condone 
their eccentricities. When a man labours with 
the self-denial of a true missionary in a district 
like that of St. Alban’s, Holborn, when he gaius 
the affections of the working classes, enrols them 


| their sufferings, itis hardly in human nature 


to withhold sympathy from what is good in his 
work because of what is bad, while it is, let us 
say, an amiable weaknessof commonplace human 
nature to lose sight of the most important 
general princ ples under any appeal to personal 
feeling. That a hard worker amongst the poor 
should be put iu prison, or fined three years’ 
income, because of the perversity with which 
he insists on working in his own foolish fashion, 
would be at the best a disagreeable necessity, 
and easy-going worldlings, who form so large a 
portion of the public are not at all sorry when 
the necessity is evaded. Thus the indifference 
of outsiders, and their indisposition to any legal 
crusade against clerical eccentricities, indirectly 
fosters and strengthens the growing opinion 
within the Cburch in favour of Ritualism, or at 
least against its prosecution. And evon when 
bishops or the requisite ‘‘ three parishioners ”’ 
are forced into action, ecclesiastical law is such‘a 
wilderness that there are almost ten chances to 
one they will be tripped up, and break, if not 
their necks, at least their hearts, before they 
reach their goal. The prosecution of Mr. Mac- 
konochie affords a good illustration of both sets 
of difficulties, arising from the tone of public 
feeling and from law. The prosecution wished 
to avoid the necessity of imprisoning a parieh 
priest, lest they should make a martyr of him. 
It was also probably through deference to Church 
opinion that they proceeded, not under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, but by the old- 
fashioned method of the Uourt of Arches. This 
Court might, we presume, have passed sentence 
of deprivation on the recalcitrant priest at once 
on conviction. But again, consideration for 
public opinion induced the more merciful course 
of an order and a threat. And here the pro- 
secution fell into a pitfall. The Court thought 
it had power, when a fresh offence was com- 
mitted, to inflict a penalty for the old one. But 
the Queen’s Bench Division has ruled that 
this is ultra vires and cannot stand. On a review 
of the whole circumstances we can only wonder 
at the sanguine simplicity of those who yet 
imagine that they can put down Ritualism ”’ 
by law. The thing is impossible. It is time 
public opinion was roused to a more hopeful 
enterprise. We cannot put down Ritualism by 
law ; but we can clear the law of all complicity 
with Ritualism by disestablishing and disendow- 
ing the Church. 


— — — 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tu meeting of the British Association seems 
to have been specially successful this year. We 
judge not so much by the numbers if attend- 
ance, though these have been large, but 
rather by the eminence of the scientific leaders 
who were present and the general interest ot 
the proceedings. As it is sometimes made a 
reproach to the Royal Academy that it repels 
original genius, so it is said that there is some- 
thing in the popular necessities of the British 
Association which is repulsive to the higher 
scientific minds of the age. Certain of the 
greatest names have often of lute years boen 
conspicuous by their absence. But this cannot 
be said of the Dublin meeting. And the pre- 
sident, Mr. William Spottiswoode, seems to have 
determined that, so far as he was concerned, 
there sbould be no condescension to the require- 
ments of popular sciolism. Indeed, he appears 
to us to have erred by falling into the opposite 
extreme. For the latter half of his address 
was so technical and abstruse that we question 
whether there were a hundred people amongst 
his audience who could follow him intelligently, 
We certainly cannot pretend to discuss with any 
authority such topics as ‘‘imaginary quanti- 
ties, or ‘‘ manifold space,” or geometry not 
according to Euclid.’” Still, we may venture 
to claim the possession of common-sense; and 
this is a sturdy sort of quality which persists in 
repelling paradoxical conclusions, even if it 
cannot follow the reasouiug by which they are 
attained. And some of Mr. Spottiswoode’s 
propositions are such that if they were to be 
taken as serious—-though to do him justice he 


| tells us towards the end of his address that they 


in guilds, attracts them to schools, alleviates | are not—we should begin to doubt whether the 


multiplication table and the axioms of Euclid 
were not old-fashioned superstitions to be dis- 
solved away in this disillusionising age. In- 
deed, we can only account for the chorus of 
applause that has greeted Mr. Spottiswoode’s 
paradoxes by the impossibility of criticising a 
man who discourses with mathematical infalli- 
bility concerning the laws of space in four 
dimensions. A well-known Biblical scholar 
of, to say the least, very doubtful orthodoxy, 
was some years ago fortunate enough to be 
reviewed in an unvarying strain of eulogy by 
writers in organs commonly supposed to be set 
for the defence of the faith. It was maliciously 
suggested that, as the pages of neological ten- 
dency were grimly armed with long notes in 
rabbinical Hebrew without points, the critics 
had not dared to utter anything but praise, lest 
they should be confuted by some tremendous 
authority concealed from their defective scholar- 
ship. Similarly it strikes us that Mr. Spottis- 
woode is not a little indebted to the rarity of 
mathematical scholarship like his own for the 
polite and somewhat conventional flatteries with 
which his speculations have been generally 
received. 

Now, as we have frankly confessed, we make 
no pretence to criticise any process of abstruse 
mathematics, but when we are told it has 
been recently shown that in four dimensions a 
closed material shell could be turned inside 
out by simple flexure, without either stretch- 
ing or tearing, and that in such a space 
it is impossible to tie a knot,” we cannot 
help asking, cui bono? Who wants a 
sort of space in which it is impossible to tie a 
knot? It would be a very slippery sort of world 
at best. But it is a more serious question to 
ask whether a fourth dimension if space is pos- 
sible or even conceivable. To our minds such 
an admission would strike a serious blow at the 
very foundations of al knowledge. If our 
prime conceptions of space, matter, motion, and 
their elementary attributes are not irrefragable, 
then nothing is certain either in science, philo- 
sophy, or religion; and universal scepticism is 
our inevitable lot. The fundamental and 
the universal notion of space is length, 
breadth, and thickness. There is indeed 
good reason for holding that this notion is sub- 
jective, and that space has no existence except 
for conscious beings. But then this only 
strengthens the position that space is equivalent 
to the threefold idea of length, breadth, 
and thickness. To add a fourth dimension, 
even were it conceivable, which it is 
not, would be to produce something that 
is not space, but mathematicians only know 
what. It is not without reason that we urge 
objections to this sort of trifling with our 
common-sense on fundamental conceptions. 
The speculations of Professor Olifford on the 
subject of space seem to us indicative of a sort 
of capricious scepticism that is inimical to all 
confidence either in thought, or speech, or 
conduct. 

Mr. Spottiswoode was to our mind much 
happier in his exposition of the important prac- 
tical relations between mathematics and all 
sciences aud arts. Physical science, as he 
observed, is learning more and more every 
day to see in the phenomena of nature modifica- 
tions of that one phenomenon—namely, motion, 
which is peculiarly under the power of mathe- 
matics.”” Between motion and beauty of form 
there is also an intimate relation. A curve is 
graceful when suggestive of graceful action. 
There is nothing set, static, stiff, in the flowing 
curves that delight the eye in Greek mould- 
ings or classic yases. And, though here 
we are beyond our depth, we cannot 
doubt that the mathematical equations defining 
such curves would give striking laws of pro- 
portion. Again, in music the agreeable cha- 
racter of a cadence or a chord probably finds its 
ultimate explanation in the mathematical pro- 
portion borue by the numbers of vibrations in 
the different notes concerned. When we say 
„probably,“ of course we do not imply any 
uncertainty as to the existence of such definite 
proportions. What we mean is that probably we 
are so constituted as to derive all our agreeable 
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sensations and impressions from certain pro- : 


portions between things finite. 2st modus in 
rebus ; sunt certe denique fines, There was a 
good deal of reason in the old mystic philo- 
sophies that used to explain everything by the 
laws of numbers. And certainly the highest 
laws of life are those which define the propor- 
tion of self and personal rights to the needs of 
other finite existences, and convince us of the 
insignificance of self before the Infinite. 


THE FIRST RESULTS OF THE BERLIN 
TREATY. 


‘‘Honovurn and Peace,” we are told, came 
with Lord Beaconsfield from Berlin. The 
honour came rather from Windsor, and con- 
cerned the Premier more than the people; 
while the peace is insubstantial. It is already 
clear to us, the Times says, that the Berlin 
Treaty is not to be the be-all and the end-all of 
the Eastern Question. It is not to be thought 
that that solemn and august instrument, the 
mature and deliberate expression of the will of 
the European Powers, will prove wholly 
nugatory; but evidence is abundant to show 
that its action must necessarily be limited and 
imperfect, in consequence of its own latent 
defect of scope and character. While Lord 
Beaconsfield has partially imitated the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone, he has failed of success through 
incapacity to appreciate the essential spirit of that 
policy ; and consequently the lines the two men 
have followed have been as divergent as is the 
individual bias of the one from the distinguish- 
ing disposition and sympathy of the other. The 
predominating influence on the one has been 
the Court: that actuating the other has been 
the people. Unfortunately Lord Beaconsfield 
effected a scheme for the increment of royal 
prerogative, to the sacrifice of popular freedom 
and national liberty. And it follows upon the 
Plenipotentiaries’ short skill in future con- 
tingents,” that at this moment itis easier to say 
what it has not accomplished than to specify 
what have been its tangible results. Has the 
Berlin Treaty resulted in peace ? 


The Congress met at Berlin for the ostensible 
purpose of settling primarily a question affect- 
ing the interests of various nationalities in 
Asiatic and European Turkey, and secondarily 
the involved interests of the contiguous states 
of Russia and Austria, and those of the Mediter- 
ranean powers. Theresult has been, however, that 
while the Porte has been most considerably con- 
tracted, the Eastern Question has been expanded 
from Armenia to Cabul and the Indus eastward, 
and from Albania and Herzegovina to the coast 
districts of Trieste and Istria, the region of un- 
redeemed Italy, westward. But even confining 
our suryey to the narrowest local limits the 
aspect of affairs is grave indeed. Eastern 
Roumelia is the scene of bloodshed and 
revenge which the Porte cannot and which the 
Czar will not control; Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are resisting, not without some success, the 
Austrian occupation of their territory ; Servia, 
Roumania, and Montenegro are quietly waiting 
for the opportunity which dynastic perplexities 
and complications must sooner or later afford 
them; Greece, ‘‘jewed” of her share in the 
partition of Turkey, is waiting sulkily for 
Republican France and Democratic Italy to 
espouse the noblest cause of the Mediterranean 
Sea; Armenia is resisting Russia at Batoum in 
misplaced confidence in the Protectorate of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention; and, to move 
a step westward, Italy and Hungary evince 
a disposition to adjust the balance of power 
by depriving Austria on the west of the 
territory which she has acquired on her eastern 
frontier. A frequent phrase with the Tories 
during the past two years hss been “the com- 
bustible material fermenting on the Continent 
of Europe, requiring only a spark to set it 
in a blaze”; and it has been claimed for 
the Prime Minister that he has effectually 
damped this inflammable material. The perusal 
of a single copy of a daily paper is enough to 
dispel the illusion. Scarcely was the ink of the 
signatures to the Treaty dry ere the anticipated 


free and peaceful march of the Austrians into | 


Bosnia and Herzegovina, the first and last 
battle-ground of the Eastern question, was 
interrupted by armed bodiee of so-called insur- 
gents, aided and abetted by the authority of the 
Porte, by Turkish regular troops, and by Ottoman 
munitions of war. At this present, although a 
convention—a document for which there seems 
to be a rage—is being effected between Count 
Andrassy and Caratheodori Pasha, while Nazhar 
Pasha has ordered the Turkish regulars to with- 
draw beyond the Drina and the Novibazar 
mountains, the settlement seems as remote, and 
the situation as complicated, as ever. The 
Hungarians, who resent the slaughter of their 
hussars, the 32nd Regiment, and the two regi- 
ments recruited in Debreczin and Temesvar, are 
disaffected; and the mutiny of three Austrian Slav 
regiments, who, refusing to advance when near 
Velika Zvornik, were decimated, and then, being 
still insubordinate, were returned prisoners to 
Austria, has given a new force to Lord Beacons- 
field’s suggestion that the settlement was a 
bulwark against Panslavism, and has aroused 
the feeling of the Servians against the Austrian 
occupation. The main body of the Austrian force 
has reached Sarajevo, and the lately discomfited 
General Szapary, who commanded the Hunga- 
rian division, has effected a junction with it ; 
but the stake the Bosnian Begs have in the 
issue, the anarchy which prevails, and the inti- 
mation of Count Zichy that if there be further 
bloodshed the Treaty will be broken, and the 
occupation made one of conquest by force of 
arms, make us hopeless of a speedy psaceful 
settlement. Meanwhile, thisdisquietudeis foster- 
ing disturbances in other directions. Italy, un- 
fairly treated in the new partition of European 
territory, has already evinced a disposition to 
promote the cause of Greece, an alliance with 
whom it is her highest interest to cultivate for 
the sake of her influence in the Mediterranean 
and in the Adriatic, and through whom, together 
with Hungary, she might, without any weapons 
but those of diplomacy, hope ere long to acquire 
the territory which properly belongs to her on 
the eastern shores of the Gulf of Venice. And 
in Eastern Roumelia the story of the Bulgarian 
atrocities of 1876 is being repeated; and the 
reduction of that long-suffering country to 
peace, order, and prosperity seems almost as 
far off as ever. The European Commission, 
which is to elaborate the details of the organi- 
sation of Eastern Roumelia, is to meet at Con- 
stantinople on the 13th of September; but, 
meanwhile, the revenge of the Christian Bul- 
garian is being wreaked upon the Mussulman, 
and the inaction of the Russians in behalf of 
order and reconciliation is one more justifica- 
tion of the policy of English intervention, which 
Mr. Gladstone adyocated when the Russians 
were still beyond the Turkish frontier. 

What a commentary is this brief recital on 
that phrase ‘‘Honour and Peace!” It has been 
said of Lord Beaconsfield’s prototype, Louis 
Bonaparte, that he lay in wait for fortune. 
The Premier has won fortune and “‘ honour,” as 
ribands and orders go—but peace? The unrest 
of all Europe and the waning of loyalty at 
home are the facts which point the satire, and 
render the jingling phrase as yulgar as our 
recent statesmanship. 


THE SESSION OF 1878. 
(By our Parliamentary Correspondent. ) 


A Parliamentary procedure of which singularly 
little is known was brought to a conclusion in the 
House of Lords on Friday. We hear a great deal 
of the ceremony of the opening of Parliament, and 
there is no lack of information as to the daily pro- 
ceedings after the House has met. But for obvious 
reasons it happens that the ceremony of proro- 
gation by commission is left undescribed. The 
fact is that at the end of the session everybody is 
so glad that all is over, and so anxious to get away, 
that there is no temptation to dally in attendance 
on the Lords High Commissioners, or to waste time 
in recording their genuflexions. Perhaps the most 
curious part of the business is that gentlemen of 
high official position, and enjoying a sufficient com- 
petency, should submit to the grotesque surroundings 
of this office. Clad in gowns of dirty crimson slashed 
with ermine, and made after a fashion the nearest 


approach to which is the old cloak of the extinct | 


‘‘jarvey,” the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Rich. 
mond, Lord Skelmersdale, the Marquis of Hertford, 
and the Duke of Northumberland, sat on Friday 
waiting the arrival of the Commons, Each wore a 
cocked hat which he thrice raised when the 
Speaker arrived, accompanied by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms carrying the mace, and the Chaplain in his 
Geneva gown. When hon. members had settled 
themselves in their places behind the bar the cere- 
mony of reading the commission was undergone, 
greatly to the interest of the strangers in the 
gallery and to the ill-disguised amusement of the 
Lorè Chancellor, who, on these occasions, always has 
a difficulty in keeping his countenance, The Com- 
mission is read by the clerk standing at the side of 
the table, and as he pronounces the name of each 
Commissioner he turns and bows lowly in the 
direction of the woolsack. Whereupon one of the 
hitherto immobile figures moves, a hand comes 
out from underneath the cloak, and lifts off the 
cocked hat, and the figure graciously bends its 
head. This happens every time a commissioner's 
name is mentioned, and asitis introduced many times 
of course there is a good deal of agitation on the 
woolsack. 

Not least comical is the process of giving the Royal 
assent by commission. At this performance two 
clerks at the table assist. One reads out the name 
of the Bill, and the other, bowing to the Lords 
Commissioners, cries aloud, ‘‘ La reyne le veult.” 
All this the commissioners hear standing at the bar, 
and when this business is over there follows the 
duty of reading the Queen's Speech. This is a task 
which falls to the lot of one of the few peers who 
can make themselves heard in the House of Lords. 
The Lord Chancellor has a good voice and a distinct 
utterance, and thus every syllable of the Speech is 
heard. This is of some importance at the opening 
of the Session when the Queen’s Speech is to some 
extent the Ministerial programme. At the end of 
the year the case is different. The Queen’s Speech 
is then nothing more than a résumé of the work 
accomplished, lengthened by some expressions of 
hope and gratification. The speech on Friday was 
heard without emotion, and being finished, the five 
figures saluted the Speaker and the mace, and the 
members of the House of Commons retired to reas- 
semble in their own chamber. Nothing more could 
be done now, for Parliament was actually prorogued, 
and all that remained was for the Speaker to tell 
hon. members over again all they had heard in the 
other House. After this came the friendly shaking 
of hands, members forming in quewe and walking 
down between the Treasury bench and the table to 
say good-bye to a Speaker who is popular on both 
sides of the House. Then the chair was vacated, 
the attendants took possession, the brown canvas 
covering was produced, and the Session of 1878 was 
at an end. | 

Looking back at the work done it cannot be said 
that the Session has been one of great accomplish- 
ment. As usual, Ministers brought in a modest pro- 
gramme, but even this they failed to complete. 
The Cattle Plague Bill, the Intermediate Education 
Bill, the Factory Amendment Bill, the Scotch 
Roads and Bridges Bill, the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill, and above all, the Bishoprics 
Bill, cannot be regarded as great achieve- 
ments for a session which exceeds in length 
any of ite recent predecessors. But, of course, the 
Government and their supporters will have ready a 
sufficient answer to any charges of omission or re- 
missness. They will point to the Eastern Question, 
and to the prolonged debates which took place 
thereupon, and will plead justification in the esta- 
blishment of peace with honour.” If it were 
useful it would not be difficult to show that, though 
there is a great deal in this excuse, it does not cover 
the whole case. It is a fact that nobody likes to 
insist upon, but it is nevertheless widely confessed, 
that Sir Staffurd Northcote falls considerably short 
of the necessities of a leader. He rarely shows evi- 
dence of decision of character, and has away of drift- 
ing into difficulties, and of being unable to drift out 
of them, which sometimes leads to considerable 
embarrassment. Sir Stafford is quite conscious 
of this failing, and it is doubtless due to this 
consciousness that he should occasionally have 
outbursts of almost fierce martinetism. Last session, 
after a long period of helpless inaction, he suddenly 
woke up, and became quite a dangerous personage, 
inasmuch as he was always moving that somebody’s 
words should be taken down. This session one of 
his most famous actions has been that which led 
to the ‘‘naming” of Major O'Gorman, The effect 
of this interference, although of course it was 
meant to uphold the dignity and discipline of the 
House, had a directly contrary effect. 

It has fortunately happened that, with the excep- 
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tion of this outburst on the part of the Major, the 
Irish members have been exceedingly moderate in 
their conduct, and have, in fact, for the last six 
weeks practically left the House to itself. Mr. 
Parnell has not been in his place for a month, and 
though Mr. Biggar and Mr. O’Donuell occasionally 
looked in, they have been content to say nothing. 
The price at which this silence was bought was the 
Intermediate Education Bill, with its gilded pill of 
a million sterling. The introduction of the measure 
has been one of the great strokes of good fortune 
the Government has met with. No one has been 
more surprised than they at the success which has 
attended the measure. But it is suspected that 
they will find a necessity of being next session pre- 
pared with something equally good on pain of 
having the Irish members in a state of mutiny. 

The session has, in brief, been one in which 
foreign politics have predominated to the total 
subordination of domestic legislation. Parliament 
has not been troubled with much consultation on 
the different phases of the Eastern Question 
that have arisen; it having been the habitude 
of the Government first to decide upon a course, 
and then to invite Parliament to approve it. 
It is too soon yet to judge of the effect of their 
foreign policy. But it is at least an ominous cir- 
cumstance that among the last questions of the 
session was one relating to the action of Russia in 
Central Asia, and that amongst the final efforts 
of the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs was an 
attempt to avert inconvenient questions about the 
Rassian occupation of Batoum, the Austrian 
advance in Bosnia, and the health of the British 
troops in our newest colony. 


— — 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
From our own Correspondent, ) 


I hope it pays to be a member of Parliament, for 
there are two men hereabouts who are putting 
themselves to a tremendous amount of trouble to 
get the place. Fortunately the scene of their exer- 
tions is open and breezy. A month of such work 
as they are going through would kill in Glasgow. 
But to thread in a well-appointed yacht a hundred 
islands in the Hebrides, or to loll in a luxurious 
carriage and four under the shadow of lofty 
mountains in the Highlands is an occupation which 
must have its compensations ; and I can fancy that 
in some aspects of it, the tour which the two gentle- 
men are making may fill their holidays as well as 
if they were following Captain Burnaby to Khiva, 
or even attempting the ascent of Mont Blanc or 
the Matterhorn. 

Nobody ventures to say very confidently what 
will be the issue of the conflict. One advantage of 
its prolongation is that the shine has been con- 
siderably taken out of Colonel Malcolm’s reputation. 
It seemed so gallant to sacrifice a safe seat to 
attempt the capture for his party of a Liberal 
stronghold that everybody was struck with admira- 
tion. And if the poll had been taken at once he 
would have won to a certainty. It would have 
been a case of I came, I saw, I conquered.” But 
it turns out that the colonel is displaying a more 
remarkable feat of soldiership than that of mere 
personal bravery. He is exercising the discretion 
which is the better part of valour. Boston, it 
would appear, will not have him for a continuance 
on any terms, and he knows that ; and his making 
a rush for Argyll is—well, not quite perhaps the 
case of adrowning man catching at a straw, but 
something uncommonly like that. He has still a 
very fair chance of success, 

Marrying a princess is a thing which has its 
drawbacks. There was a very bright future before 
the Marquis of Lorne before he fell in love, but 
since his alliance with the royal family his sun has 
undergone an eclipse. Let us hope that things 
may take a turn in Canada. In the meantime it 
cannot be doubted that his Court connection blighted 
his political reputation, and, in doing so, seriously 
shook] the Argyll influence in its own county. 
People did not like to speak out, but many were a 
little disgusted, and the prospect of an honest change 
of any kind in the representation was looked for- 
ward to as a relief. 

Another thing prejudicing not a few against the 
Argyll family was the conduct of the Duke in 
Church matters. He is mainly responsible for the 
Patronage Act, and the way in which he spoke of 
the Free Church and of its most honoured leaders 
in connection with it, gave at the time deep and 
reasonable offence. 

All this has worked in favour of Colonel Malcolm, 
whose father is himself a landholder in the county, 
who is supported enthusiastically by most of the 

lairds, and who has, at least, this merit, that he 
has\nothingyto do either),with the Court or with 


Inverary. There is no doubt either about his 
determination to uphold all existing institutions. 
He is an Episcopalian, but the Scottish Presby- 
terian Establishment has no more devoted admirer, 
and no amount of pressing will drive him from the 
position that your parish churchyards are the free- 
hold of your parochial clergy. These opinions may 
not recommend him to some, but our Established 
Church ministers feel that they make him 
thoroughly trustworthy, and they are working for 
him with a will everywhere. It would not, therefore, 
surprise me if the ex-member for Boston found a 
new resting-place in Argyll. 

On the other hand, Lord Colin Campbell is 
fighting a brave battle, and there is at present, at 
least, an equal chance that he will win. He shows 
more of the father’s talent than any of the other 
sons, Though only twenty-five, he speaks like an 
experienced politician, and makes a good impres- 
sion wherever he goes. At first he seemed to think 
he could ignore the Nonconformists. Reasoning, 
not unnaturally, that he might rely on their votes ag 
Liberals, he made a great bid at the outset for the 
support of the Church— He would not vote for 
disestablishment—not he—the Established Church 
was the Church of his fathers—and would he be so 
unnatural as to Jay upon it the hand of a destroyer!” 
All this was said in a way which was felt by many 
present to be needlessly irritating. It so hap- 
pened, however, that the Free-Church minister of 
the place was one who could thoroughly hold his 
own in this connection, and his lordship was 
„ neckled in an edifying manner on the spot. 
Lord Colin did not know that nothing provokes 
Free-Churchmen more than to talk of the 
Establishment as the Church of our fathers.” 
They are in the habit of roundly asserting that 
Establishment or ‘‘ Non-Establishment” are 
mere accidents in a Church’s history, that a Church 
retains its identity whether it is connected with the 
State or no, and that the historical Church of Scot- 
land is not that which is at present in the posses- 
sion of the national endowments. Lord Colin was 
told this pretty sharpiy—with a good many other 
things—and he has benefited by the lesson. 
Gradually he has wakened up to two things—(1) 
That, as a Liberal he would not receive the undivided 
support of the Church, which is more and more 
decidedly making up its mind to sink or swim with 
Toryism ; and (2) That, if he wanted to have any 
chance of succeeding, it behoved him to think and 
speak more kindlyand jastly of Noncouformity. The 
result is that a very notable difference is observable 
between his earlier and later addresses, and a good 
hope is entertained that in course of time Lord 
Colin’s education on this line will bring him abreast 
of Lord Hartington. 

Whether his conversion has taken place soon 
enough to do away with the effects of his first 
utterances, or whether it has gone so deep that it 
may now be trusted, are questions which time 
alone can answer. But I think what has occurred 
must have opened the eyes of His Grace the Duke of 
Argyle. He has been a good friend of the Church, 
and was entitled to look for some acknowledgment 
or reward ; and it is a little too bad in such papers 
as the Edinburgh Courant and the Glasgow News to 
throw him entirely overboard and to go in head 
over heels for his son’s opponent. 

It is a curious sign of the times that a certain class 
of literary men are going in for the Toryism of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Professor Blackie used to be 
regarded asa Liberal, if anything; but the other 
day he took part in a meeting at Oban as a sup- 
porter of Colonel Malcolm. Sir Alexander Grant, 
the Principal of Edinburgh University, has also, I 
understand, gone with the stream; while in 
Glasgow we have Professor Nichol writing to the 
Glasgow Herald in laudatory terms of the Asian 
Protectorate, and speaking of Mr. Gladstone's 
policy as that of a bagman ! 

We are clearly in for a new era. Commerce is to 
be condemned as low, and we are to swagger in the 
world, with feathers in our caps and swords in our 
hands, as swash-bucklers. Who does not see in 
all this one of the well-known historic signs of a 
decadent Empire? 


Crry GARDENING.—A few weeks since we copied 
from the City Press a paragraph announcing the 
receipt by the editor of that paper of a dish of ripe 
strawberries grown on the roof of a house in Gutter- 
lane, Cheapside. From the person who forwarded 
the strawberries to our contemporary, we have 
received some ripe Morello cherries, which we are 
informed were gathered from a tree grown in a 
tub on the same roof. The cherries are small in 
size, but well coloured and of full Morello flavour. 
Near to the spot on which the cherries were grown 
is a prett Lieplay of flowers on the premises of 
Messrs. Porter and Co., Bow-lane.—Gardeners’ 
Magazine. 
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CANON MOZLEY’S ESSAYS.* 


These are not volumes that we can criticise, 
We must be content to recommend them to the 
notice of our readers, and give a few examples 
of their purpose and style. The remarkable fact 
is that, though we so seldom agree with the 
writer, we have, nevertheless, greatly enjoyed 
reading the essays. Dr. Mozley was a Church- 
man of so stiff or Conservative a type that he 
was largely out of sympathy with the modern 
progressive movement of society. This is, we 
trust, no reason why Nonconformists from his 
Church, and those whom he would have looked 
upon as dangerous Liberals in politics, may not 
deeply admire the sincerity and purity of feeling 
which he exhibited in his life, and which are 
seen in these volumes. To the students of 
theology of every church he was known chiefly 
by his ‘‘ Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine 
of Predestination.” Professor Tyndall made 
his Bampton lectures on Miracles popular; but 
beyond these volumes he was scarcely known 
asa writer. The contents of these two volumes 
are ‘reprints of articles and papers, selected on 
different grounds from the work of thirty years 
of a busy though retired life.“ Preflxed to 
them is an introduction containing a sketch 
of their author’s life, which will be read with 
interest, and is, in a slight degree, a contribu- 
tion to the history of the High Church litera- 
ture of thirty and forty years ago. Dr. Mozley 
was born in 1813, and died in the January of 
the present year. He seems to have been a 

recocious and thoughtful boy. He was no 
— of games; thinking was part of his diver- 
sion.“ He had opinions at a very early age, 
and he began to argue before he left the nur- 
sery. ‘‘ He was found disputing the doctrine 
of Freewill with bis excellent nurse, whom he 
considered to be led away by the sophisms of a 
popular curate.” In a letter written to his 
mother from school at thirteen years of age, 
he says :— 

I have gone into Lucretius, a bookful of odd opinions 
and deistical notions. In short, be is called the deistical 
poet, but as many of his opinions have long ago been 
refuted, you need te iu no fear of my getting them 
into m Lead, especially as many of them seem to me 
to be absurd. 

This same year Mr. Mozley went up to Oxford to 
try for a scholarship, ‘‘ when his uge and boyish 
looks were fatal to him.” He entered Oriel at 
seventeen. Extracts taken from his letters 
during his residence at Oxford afford us a few 
glimpses into the society of the place, and give 
us young Mozley’s views of the leading men and 
of their opinions. Those relating to Dr. J. H. 
Newman are of peculiar interest, and also the 
remarks upon Hurrell Froude. His biographer 
says that he was not a party man, though at 
threv-and-twenty he had evidently espoused the 

arty to which Newman, Keble, and others 
4 It seems that the set used to speak of 
themselves as the Apostolicals, and Mosley says 
in one of his letters, We are becoming stronger 
and stronger every day.’ He does not seem to 
have had the energy which is necessary for a 
thorough-going partisan. He was pre-emi- 
nently a thinker, and to be a thinker it is need- 
ful to retire from many of the active pursuits of 
party and of the world generally. His first 
original paper appeared in the British Critic 
of October, 1838. From this time his 
pen was never idle. The list of writings at the 
end of these volumes is a chronological record 
of the nature of his studies, the bent of his mind, 
and his course of thought.” To the British 
Critic Mozley contributed eight articles, aud 
in 1844 he became joint editor of the Cristian 
Remembrancer, for which he wrote fifteen articles 
in ten years. One of these was based upon tho 
„Recent Schism,” that of the year 1845. It is 
not reprinted in this selection, which we regret, 
as it might have thrown light upon what is 
only partially explained by his biographer in the 
following passage :— 

Under the great shock of 1845 bis hold on his own 
line of thought never relaxed, it kept bim still in his 
place, a support to those who wavered or saw others 
waver. And even when, later on, he seemed to stand 
aloof from the line of his friends and party, we may 
observe a fixed reliance on the original standpoint, the 
first principles which directed his earliest conscious 
acts of thought and reflection. It was part of the 
nature here attributed to him that the Church of his 
childhood should maintain a lasting hold on his obe- 
dience. His sympathies were all with the theory which 
claimed for her a high origin, which connected her with 
antiquity, and traced her formularies to a far-off 
ancestry. Everything that could subserve her weight, 
dignity, and catholicity were congenial to him, but he 
would never yield to any temptation, on the ground of 
louder pretensions to these distinciious, to transfer his 
allegiance to another communion, It was never fora 
moment a question with him. However deep bis early- 
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formed reverence for the leader of the movement, and 
unbounded his recognition of his intellectual power, his 
natural independence of judgment, indeed the very 
make of his mind, held him where he was. 

We are afterwards told, by another writer 
who has contributed a sketch of his public life, 
that Mozley stood very much alone as a theolo- 
gian. Withthe Evangelicals, though he respected 
them, and readily acted with them, he never 
quite 1 — in their general spirit and 
tone. He gradually approximated in some im- 

rtant points to their theological language; 

ut in his mouth it had a larger meaning. His 
friendships, his main interests, his political ten- 
dencies, were still with the party from which 
which he had partially, yet, so far, very for- 
mally, separated himself. He could never cease 
to be a Churchmen, and, in a very real sense, 
a High-Churchman.“ 

The essays reprinted in the first volume are 
on Straffurd, Laud, Oarlyle’s Cromwell, and 
Luther. They speak for themselves. Every 
one who knows what the High Church party of 
thirty years ago thought, felt, and were strivin 
after, . how one of the best educa 
amongst them would treat these subjects. We 
have read the volume with great pleasure. The 
author's view is an evidently sincere one, and 
bis argument against Mr. Oarlyle’s theory of 
heroism generally, and of Oliver Oromwell’s 
character is ingenious and somewhat effective. 
The second volume contains reviews of Dr. 
Arnold, of Blanco White, and Mr. Maurice’s 
theological essays. In these we have his views 
of Church and State, of the ground of religious 
belief, and the obligation resting upon men to 
submit to the authority of the Church. These 
essays are as applicable to the circumstances 
of this—the present—time as those of the years 
in which they were first published. The 
mild and earnest German latitudinarian; the 
Evangelical who lapses into Theism ; the meta- 
physical expositor of Scripture, are types still 
represented amongst us. Dr. Mozley’s treat- 
ment of those writers would doubtless be his 
treatment of the men representing them now. 
And of that treatment we can, speaking histori- 
cally, declare the failure. For one Blanco White in 
the Church of England thirty years ago how 
many are there now! Arnold’s incipient 
rationalism is now widespread, especially 
through the ranks of the laity, and if Mr. 
Maurice’s metaphysical theology is now some- 
what discredited. it is not because Dr. Mozley 
and Dean Mansel reasoned against it, but 
because of its own inherent weakness. It is 
impossible to read these papers without being 
deeply interested. Their style is so wonderfully 
calm, their logic seems so faultless, and the 
mind of their author seems to be so eminently 
impartial and sincere in his convictions, But 
they are nevertheless unsatisfactory. When all 
has been said that even Canon Mozley can say 
respecting the word eternal,“ we feel that if 
victory is with him it isa loss to us. Maurice 
contended that the word was not a time symbol, 
but wasthe attribute of a life that, having its seat 
in the spiritual nature, was independent of time 
and place. inst this view Mozley reasoned, 
and so far as the historical use of thé word went, 
apparently successfully. But the vague neo- 

atonic and poetic rendering of the former is 
not without its value. The judgment passed 
upon Dr. Arnold and Blanco White is indirectly 
severe, but it is due to a lack of sympathy. 
Believing profoundly in the authority of the 
Church, and in the truth of its doctrines, he 
could not account for the unbelief of others 
except on moral grounds. There is a passage 
in the essay on Blanco White, too long for quo- 
tation, but which deserves careful attention as a 
view of an important subject which is rarely met 
with in the literature of the present day. It 
will be found on pp. 145-8, Vol. II. It is on 
the intellectual passion for truth. Dr. Mozley 
regards it as an abused idea. ‘‘ A splendid and 
majestic phrase has covered a process that will 
not bear inspection. . The mind 
(is said) to want truth, and nothing else; not 
what it likes, or has fancied, or has conjectured, 
or pictured ; but whatis true, what is, as distinct 
from what is not.” This attitude of mind is not, 
says our critic, the Christian attitude; it is the 
principle of self :— 

The fact is that the love of truth in fallen man is a 
corrupted affection, just as natural love is. It betrays 
the selfish element. His mind annexes truth to itself, 
and not itself to truth. It considers truth as a kind of 
tet it wants the pride of making ititsown . 

N ot as the function of his own activities, the 
triumph of his own penetration, the off-spring of his 
mind, not in the subterranean regions, where Nature's 
fallen machinery and emulous exertion is at work, aud 
the begrimed intellect labours in its own smoke, exults 
in its difficulties, does the disciple of Christ search for 
truth . . upon all his activities sits an awful 
passiveness, and the mind adores with pure devotion an 
object above itself, 

As we said at the outset, we cannot reason 
out every case in which we differ from the senti- 
ments of these essays; we merely ask in what 
way does this affect men like Arnold and Blanco 


White? We submit that of the two methods 
here described, the first would be employed by 
the former in editing the text of Thucydides, 
and by the latter in 1 Py the dates of 
the four Gospels; the second by both in hours 
of religious devotion and in the contemplation 
of the grace and love of Christ. The whole 
passage is worthy of the study of those espe- 
cially who are engaged in the exposition of 
religious truth. 

There are two other papers in this volume 
which will command the attention of theological 
students and those interested in foreign mis- 
sions. The first is an admirable essay on the 
Book of Job; the second, on Indian Conversion. 
We offer our respectful thanks to the editor of 
these volumes for the gift which he has added to 
our literature. It was well that the Christian 
Church in all its sections should know the 
character and works of one of the most consistent 
members of the Established Church of England. 
It is a type that has been moulded in a narrow 
matrix; but it is unflawed and complete in 
itself. Whether it is one that will repeat 
itself through many generations it were hard 
tosay. Two conditions are necessary for its 
existence. The first is a mind in natural 
sympathy with the studious leisure of a Uni- 
versity and the monotonous duties of a country 
parish. The second is that of a mind which is 
out of sympathy with the movement of contem- 
porary thought, and whose conservatism enables 
it to dwell in the past rather than in the pre- 
sent or the future. The first condition may 
more easily be fulfilled than the second; but 
both were present in the formation of Dr. 
Mozley’s character as a Churchman. 


“THE PSALMIST.”* 


A few weeks ago we had the pleasure of 
noticing the chant-book which formed the 
first instalment of the new edition of The 
Psalmist.“ Bound up with this we are now 
enabled to welcome the hymn and tune 
book. We have already had occasion to ex- 
press our opinion that the work, as it originally 
appeared under the editorship of the late 

incent Novello, was, notwithstanding all ite 
defects, the best tune-book ever published in 
this country, and we have long felt sure that 
had its proprietors only been willing to adapt it 
to the requirements of these later times by 
eliminating such portions as had been rendered 
obsolete by improved tuste, and adding tunes of 
admitted excellence, which had either been 
overlooked by the original compilers or had 
since come into existence, The Psalmist” 
mignt successfully have held its own against 
the rivals which have gradually displaced it. 
The proprietors have at last bestirred them- 
selves, and the new edition before us is the result 
of their somewhat tardy enterprise. We only 
hope that they will not find themslves too late 
in the field. Oonsidering the characteristic 
beauty of many of the tunes, and the circum- 
stances in which the collection originated, it 
would have been a lasting shame, particularly 
to the Baptist denomination, had the book been 
allowed to fall into oblivion. We therefore 
gladly hailed the announcement of this new 
edition, the more so as the editorship was 
entrusted to so sound and reputable a musician 
as Mr. Prout. 


But now that the book is before us, we 
find ourselves reluctantly compelled to wel- 
come it somewhat less cordially than we had 
— The editor tells us in his preface that 
„the first wish of the proprietors was to embody 
in the new work as large a portion as possible 
of the old material. Ju this wish every one 
who knew and appreciated the old material” 
would assuredly concur. But the editor pro- 
ces: On careful examination, however, it 
was found that many of the tunes in the old 
‘Psalmist’ were written in the taste of a past 
generation; while in other cases the arrange- 
ments were so elaborate that their retention in 
their original form would be of no practical 
utility.” For this we were quite prepared. 
But we were not prepared for the omission of 
such tunes as Adoraim, Epworth, Ivy Bridge, 
Kidbrook, Kirkdale, Maidstone, Tyne, Irene, 
Dove Dale, Florence, Bonchurch, Cheltenham, 
Day Spring, Gorton, Salamis, Nain, Nor- 
wood, Greenhithe, Antwerp, Madely, Westwood, 
Cologne, Nazareth, and numerous others which 
might be mentioned. Admitting that the charge 
of ‘‘elaborate arrangement” may be brought 
against such tunes as Ephesus (from Cherubini's 
Hequiem), Portland, and perhaps two or three 
more of the omitted tunes, weshould hardly agree 
that their retention would have been of no prac- 
tical utility,“ seeing that the book is intended for 
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** Domestic and Family Ls as well as for 
„ Congregational Worship.” But that objection 
surely does not apply to any of those in the 
above list, while the only tunes in the old 
edition ‘‘ written in the taste of a past genera- 
tion” were such as Helmsley, Rest, Trumpet, 
and others of the same class, which have been 
properly excluded, though even these we should 
consider preferable, on the ground of their 
genuine heartiness, to many of the tame and 
lifeless compositions at present in fashion. We 
do not know who is responsible for the omission 
we so greatly deplore ; but, referring to the inser- 
tion of some tunes, of which musicians will 
probably disapprove” (though we do not know 
which tunes are meant, unless they be some 
of the American ones), the editor ‘‘ wishes it to 
be understood that the responsibility for the 
selection, as it stands, rests with the proprietors 
—not with himself.” Nevertheless, we cannot 
help suspecting that Mr. Prout’s well-kuown 
German proclivities have had their influence in 
the matter; the new portion of the collection 
as it now stands, being largely made up o 
German chorales and tunes constructed on their 
model. It might reasonably have been ex- 
pected that the wish of the proprietors ‘‘ to 
embody in the new work as large a portion as 
possible of the old material” would be fairly 
complied with, but we respectfully submit that 
this has not been done. Several of the tunes 
which have been excluded were identical in 
form with, and — — inferior in cha- 
racter to, those which have displaced them. 
We should have thought that special circum- 
stances would have suggested the retention of 
some which we nat As instance, that having 
regard to the early history of the old book, the 
name of John Howard Hinton would have 
secured the insertion of his only tune x 


against which, we presume, no serious d ect 
would be all : 
But without here entering upon any dis- 


cussion of the merits or demerits of t 
German chorale style as applied to English 
— 1 it may be truly said that there are 
ks enough and to spare, chiefly if not exclu- 
sively devoted to it; whereas the original 
‘* Psalmist,” while embodying a fair and ample 
proportion of that element, abounded in tunes of 
an artistic beauty and a devotional pathos which 
have since become unfashionable. We think 
that this characteristic of the old book ought to 
have been made a more prominent feature than 
we find it in the new one, and that it might 
have been so made without sacrificing any of the 
new matter really worth inserting. Among the 
present 463 tunes we might,fairly have expected 
to find more than about 150” of the former 
400; and had the new index mentioned, as the 
old one did, the composers and arrangers of the 
tunes, we would gladly have seen the names 
„V. Novello,” ‘ ri Wesley,” and some others 
we remember, rather more frequently ocourring. 


Another mistake, we take it, has been the 
alteration of the names of some of the tunes to 
those under which they appear in other colleo- 
** * oe 0 — called Dorchester 

the old appears in the new as Magdalen 
College, a name suggested by the history of 
the tune, no doubt ; eat still Dorchester is the 
old ‘‘ Psalmist” name for it, while the Dor- 
chester of the new book is a different tune of a 
different metre. Again, the old favourite 
common metre Charmouth is called in the new 
book Manchester (the name given to a different 
tune in the old book) while the Charmouth of 
the new book is a long metre. Of some tunes 
in the old edition, as Day Spring and Nain, the 
names alone have been retained and applied to 
other tunes in the new edition. This is confu- 
sing, and hardly fair to the reputation of some 
of the old favourites. 

But, while lamenting the absence of numerous 
old tunes, let us be thankful for those which have 
been spared to us, and rejoice that we still have 
Woolstanton, Wandsworth, Verona, Genoa, 
Lavendon, Eversley, Prestwich, Walworth, 
Westham, Carlisle, Falmouth,Amersham, Spring 
Vale, Galilee, Waterstock, St. Vedast, Colosse, St. 
Faith’s, Truro (six lines 7’s.), Berlin (Spohr’s), 
Lisbon, Hamburgh, Kensington, &c., few of 
which, we believe, are to be met with in any 
other collection, and, if so, only by permis- 
sion.” Our space does not permit us to notice, 
as we could wish, the new material,” which 
includes a few well-known tunes which were 
unaccountably omitted from the first edition, 
and others which have since become pr yore = | 
popular, besides many originals, some of whic 
were composed by the editor for special hymns, 
But the feature which gives the book its L 
value being, as we have already hinted, the 

rtion of the old edition embodied in it, there 
is the less need for criticising the remainder. 

We must, however, not omit to mention that 
with the tunes is printed an admirable selection 
of hymns, including all the best known evan- 


gelical ones, but gathered, as the preface tells 
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us, from various sections of the Christian 
Church.” Had the tunes been similarly asso- 
ciated with anyone of the existing col- 
lections of hymns, their adoption might have 
been facilitated, but, as an edition of the music 
is also printed separately, we shall hope to see 
the Psalmist” gradually reasserting its former 
ition in our churches. The music type, 
ough small, is clear, and the volume, even 
including the hymns and canticles, sufficiently 
portable. 


TO THE ARCTIC REGIONS AND 
BACK* 


Those who have recently been engaged in the 
study of the books of Captains Nares and Mark- 
ham will assuredly err if, under the idea that 
anything more about the Arctic regions is de 
trop, they fail to ask for Captain Kennedy’s 
volume, or cast it wearily aside when it 
reaches them. It does not come into competition 
with that kind of record at all; and indeed we 
are not sure whether the introduction of Arctic”’ 
into the title-page just at the present time was 
altogether wise, even though that is sufficiently 
qualified by the rest of the title. The book is, 
however, a most delightful record of a summer 
journey 1 Norway and Lapland, relieved 
by bits of vivid desoription, attesting a well dis- 
ciplined faculty of observation and containing 
valuable remarks on the manners and customs 
of the people and the natural history of the 
countries traversed. Captain Kennedy makes 
no pretence at systematic writing: he merely 
revises his diary, so to say, and presents it to 
us; but every page is fresh, bright, and sug- 
gestive, and will well reward perusal. Having 
reached Christiania, Captain Kennedy and Mrs. 
Kennedy (to whom the book is dedicated) hired 
a pair of good carioles, and drove down 
country to Trondjhem, and there they embarked 
in a coasting steamer for the Loffodens and 
Tromsö. We have been made very familiar with 
the scenery of Norway, its wild grandeur, the 
frowning cliffs of the fjords, — so on; but 
here there is undoubted variety and freshness, 
in part gained from Captain Kennedy’s 
life-long experience in travel and natural 
history, which enable him clearly to see things 
of importance where certainly the ordinary 
hurrying tourist would never see them. As it 
would be quite impossible in the short com- 
pass of a review to oy — adequate descrip- 
tion or outline of the book, we sball content 
ourselves with presenting a couple of extracts 
as faithful samples of Captain Kennedy’s 
style. The first shall be a description of a 
‘ Midsummer’s Midnight” at Trondjhem :— 

After supper at eleven p.m., my wifo and I took a 
stroll down the then deserted streets to the edge of the 
fjord, where we remained until midnight, looking on 

e bright calm waters of the fjord, It is Midsum- 
mer’s Night; all is peaceful, the city is wrapt in 
sleep, and no noise is heard to break the stillness 
around us, Yonder we can see the dome of the cathe- 
dral, where the Sovereigns of Norway have been 
crowned from time out of mind, It is nearly as light 
as broad day in England, but an 12 lovely 
mellow tint rests upon every object in our view, and the 
delicate white plumage of the hosts of sea-gulls which 
are hovering over the still waters of the fjord, has a 
roseato hue which causes them to appear even 
more beautiful creatures than ever. As we stand 

ng on the ful aspect of the ancient town, one 
cannot but think of the glorious deeds and daring 
adventures of the Vikings of old ; and one feels almost 
as enthusiastic for the well-being of Norway as are its 
own sons, than whom no people jn the —7 could be 
more patriotic, and as we turn our steps homeward, 
our thoughts revert to the stirring lines of Mrs. 
Hemavs’s mountain war-song, which we believe 
would rouse many a stout heart to-day, as it did of yore, 
to do battle for their beloved ‘‘ Gamle Norge.“ 

Many speculations have been indulged in at 
different times by travellers and scientists re- 
garding the cause of the sudden and surprising 
migrations of the couutless hordes of the little 
rat-like rodents of northern latitudes called the 
lemming. Captain Kennedy gives a very com- 

rehensiye account of their habits, and adds 

i about the mystery of their 
migrations :— 

Of the various causes which lead to the wonderful 
migrations of these creatures, the most probable one 
is, 1 think, the temporary superabundance of the 
lemmings during certain winters after a favourable 
breeding season. As a natural consequence of the 
increase of their numbers, a scarcity of food prevails, 
and they are compelled to quickly shift their quarters 
from the high-lying and comparatively barren fields, 
which are their summer haunts, to the more fertile 
cultivated regions in the valleys. 

Their enormous numbers, ~ an unusually favour- 
able breeding season, can be easily accounted for when 
it is stated that the lemming is very prolific, the female 
adding to the number of her domestic circle several 
times during the year, and producing five or even six 
young at a birth. They are, one would imagine, 
useless animals; but in some districts they are caught 
and eaten by the peasants, who say that when proper] 
cooked the lemming is as palatable as the squirrel, 
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which latter inoffensive little creature is a favourite 
article of food in many parts of Europe. As their food 
consists almost entirely of vegetable diet, the lemmings 
may not be so uneatable when served up” at table as 
we would imagine them to be ; we confess, however, that 
we hardly care to try one, even if cooked by a Parisian 
chef. There is little doubt that, by one of the wondrous 
dispositions of Providence, some kind of instinctive 
foreboding of an approaching unfavourable season is 
felt by the lemmings, causing them to leave their 
summer quarters; for all observers, I believe, agree 
that their chief migrations occur during the autumn 
months of those years which are followed by an 
unusually severe winter. 

Their largest moves takes place as a rule about once 
in every ten or eleven years, but partial migratory move- 
ments occur much more frequently. What an extra- 
ordinary instinct must it be that causes them to volun- 
ta ily assemble in countless masses from a district 
embracing perhaps several hundreds of square miles, at 
some — point, and whence, having collected all 
their forces, they proceed towards the west. Onward 
they go, in one enormous battalion, like the hosts of 
locusts one sees in Upper Egypt, and they proceed 
in : ‘a course, turning neither to the left nor to the 
ri . 

“The appearance of the country after one of those 
hordes of rats has passed over it has been compared 
by some writers to a ploughed field, all aod 
herbage being devoured to the roots in parallel pat bs, 
like furrows. Nothing seems to deter the lemmings 
from following out the line of march they have chosen 
for themselves, and of course many thousands are 
drowned when crossing rivers, fords, and torrents, 
which, apparently, are by no means accounted serious 
impediments by these curious animals. 

Captain Kennedy, like other travellers, is 
drawn in a kindly way to the Laps, though 
certainly the attraction could not be attributed 
to their extreme ugliness, nor to their habit 
of wearing their clothes, sleeping or waking, 
till they literally fall off their bodies in rags. 
He gives us many glimpses into the Lap habits 
and ways of life. it seems that the reindeer, on 
which the Laps depend, give so little milk that 
some 300 deer are necessary to — 2 a family 
of fl ve or six persons; and that the Laps are per- 
force nomadic through their dependence on these 
reindeer, which they must follow ever and anon 
to new feeding grounds, where fresh supplies 
of the desired moss is to be found. In seeking 
for this moss the reindeer will scrape down 
even to the extent of a few feet of snow, and he 
has an odd habit of actually burying himself in 
the snow for heat and protection from insects, 
till no more of him is visible than his horns. It 
is og te! an idyllic fallacy which attributes 
oy docility and obedience to the reindeer. 

en driven, it will often turn suddenly 
round upon the poor Lap, whose only means of 
defence against the animal’s horns is to whirl 
over the sledge bottom upwards, and shelter 
himself beneath it; and when the deer has 
tired himself out with “ butting on the wood, 
the Lap gets up and resumes his seat, his whip, 
and his journey. Many Laps find it impossible 
to exist by means of the reindeer, and betake 
themselyes to fishing and to homes near the 
shore. 

We must add that the work is supplemented 
by a most admirable — showing the route, 
by many beautiful small wood- cuts and by 
history appendices, which will prove of natural 
service to scientific readers. We cannot do 
more than once again very cordially recommend 
this interesting and instructive yoluime. 


— 


NATURAL HISTORY AND RURAL LIFE.* 


This is a most attractive book. The writer, 
accepting for the nonce the standpoint of the 
honest gamekeeper (whom, of course, he has 
actually seen and carefully studied), presents us 
with a series of carefully and forcibly written 
studies of the various phases of rural life which 
present themselves to such an one—the 
pleasures, the difficulties, in a word, the u 
and downs of the gamekeeper’s life. This leads 
naturally enough to the writer’s touching on 
some minor social questions, such as poaching, 
and the best means to prevent or lessen it; 
the preservation of commons, and some of the 
disadvantages of their preservation, such as 
certainly would never strike a townsman, and 
on which country gentlemen of certain tastes 
would, in any circumstances, be prone to 
lay far too much weight. Our author, 
it is clear, is a practised sportsman, but he 
combines with his liking for sport a 
genuine lovo of nature, a talent for 
patient observation, and a skilful pictorial style, 
which is at once clear and simple, but which 
never passes into the over-fine,” so as to be 
out of keeping with the touches of human 
nature which come in with so great effect 
in the description of the gamekeeper’s house 
and wife and family. The little volume, in 
a word, combines something of White's Sel- 
borne, ‘‘ Life Among My Own Folk,” and 
Charles Kingsley’s lighter natural history 
essays. There is nothing formal or exhaustive 
in the plan, and yet the writer keeps strictly to 
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certain lines, thus avoiding all confusion as he 
passes naturally from topic to topic. Alongside 
of hiuts about preserving skins, you may read 
something about mushrooms and truffles, and 
gain considerable knowledge of human character 
at the same time as you are being mado familiar 
with some of the perverse habits of poachers, or 
the wise and wary ways of crows, magpies, 
rabbits, hares, or foxes. On most of these sub- 
jects our author has something fresh to say, 
removing old fancies, beliefs, prejudices, or 
misconceptions. The book, in fact, is a reper- 
tory of fresh facts and observations upon animal 
life and habit. The following on the secret of 
observation may be quoted :— 

This is tho secret of observation—stillness, silence, 
and apparent indifference. In some instinctive way 
these wild creatures learn to distinguish when one is or 
is not intent upon them ina spirit of enmity, and if 
very near it is always the eye they watch. So long as 
you observe them, as it were, from the corner of the 
eyeball sideways, or look over their heads at something 
beyond, it is well. Turn your glance full upon them to 
get a better view, and they are gone, 

When waiting in a dry ditch with a gun on a warm 
autumn afternoon for a rabbit to come out, sometimes 
a bunny will suddenly appear at the mouth of a hole 
which your knee nearly touches. He stops dead, as if 

trified with astonishment, sitting on his haunches. 

is full, dark eye is on you with a gaze of intense 
curiosity ; his nostrils work as if sniffing ; his whiskers 
move ; and every now and then he thumps with his hind 
legs upon the earth with a low, dull thud. This is 
evidently a sign of great alarm, at the noise of which 
any other rabbit within hearing instantly disappears in 
the “‘ bury.” Let there your friend sits and watches 
you as if spellbound, so long as you have the patience 
neither to move hand or foot, nor to turn your eye. 
Keep your glance on a frond of the fern just beyond 
him, and he will stay. The instant you eye meets his 
or a finger stirs he plunges out of sight. 

It is so also with birds. Walk across a meadow 
swinging a stick, even humming, and the rooks calmly 
continue their search for grubs within thirty — : 
stop to look at them and they rise on the wing directly. 
So, too, the finches in the trees by the roadside. Let 
the wayfarer pass beneath the boughs on which they 
are singing, and they will sing on, if he moves without 
apparent interest; should he pause to listen, their 
wings glisten in the sun as they fly. 


The author holds that animals possess a 
genuine kind of reason, and such an initiatory 
power, as in man is called originality, in ven- 
tion, discovery, and that they make experi- 
ments. He gives this illustration of it:— 


I bad a pointer that exhibited this faculty in a curious 
manner. She was weakly when young, and for that 
reason, together with other circumstances, was never 
properly trained, a fact that may perhaps have — 
vented ber mind from congealing into the stolidity 
of routine. She became an out-door pet, and followed 
at heel everywhere. One day some ponds were netted, 
and of the fish taken a few chanced to be placed in a 
great stone trough from which cattle drank in the yard 
—a common thing in the country. Some time after- 
wards, the trough being foul, the fish—they were roach, 
tench, perch, and one small jack—were removed to a 
shallow tub while it was being cleansed. In this tub 
being scarcely a foot deep, though broad, the fish were 
of course distinctly visible, and at once became the 
object of the most intense interest to the pointer. She 
would not leave it, but stood watching every motion of 
the fish, with her head now on one side now on the 
other. There she must have remained some hours, and 
was found at last in the act of removing them one by 
one, and r softly quite unhurt on the grass. 

I put them back into the water, and waited to see 
the result. She took a good look and then plunged 
ber nose right under the surface and half-way up che 
neck, completely submerging the head, and in that 
position groped about on the bottom till a fish came in 
contact with ber mouth and was instantly snatched out. 
Her head must have been under water each time nearly 
a minute feeling for the fish. One by one she drew 
them out and placed them on the ground till only the 
jack remained. He puazled her, darting away swift as 
an arrow and seeming to anticipate the enemy. But 
after a time he too was captured. 

They were not injured—not the mark of a tooth wa 

to be seen—and swam as freely as ever when restored 
to the water. So soon as they were put in again the 
pointer recommenced her fishing and could hardly be 
got away by force. The fish were purposely left in the 
tub. [he next day she returned to the amusement, and 
soon became so dexterous as to pull a fish out almost the 
instant her nose went under water. The jack was always 
the most difficult to catch, but she managed to conquer 
him sooner or later. When returned to the trough, 
however, she was done, the water was too deep, 
Scarcely anything could be imagined apparently more 
— to the hereditary intelligence of a pointer than 
this, and certainly no one attempted to teach her 
neither did she do it for food. It was an original 
notion of her own. To what can it be compared but 
mind proceeding by experiment ? 
They can also adjust their conduct to circum- 
stances, as when they take to hunting on their 
own account they then generally work in 
couples; and are careful not to indulge in the 
noises which, in ordinary hunting, they permit 
themselves. 

The ingenuity of poachers is very great. 
Such cleverness, ready adaptation of means to 
ends, and thorough perseverance, would in any 
honest course ensure success. We quote an 
example :— 

The poachers observe that after a fish has once 
escaped from an attempt of the kind, it is ever after far 


more difficult of capture. The first time the jack was 
still, and took no notice of the insidioys approach of the 


wire gliding along towards it; but the next—unless 4 


long interval elapses before a second trial—the moment 
it comes near he is away. At each succeeding attempt, 
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whether hurt or not, he grows more and more suspi- 
cious, till at last to merely stand still or stop while 
walking on the bank is sufficient for him ; he is off with 
a swish of tho tail to the deeper water, leaving behind 
him a cloud, so to say, of mud swept up from the bottom 
to conceal the direction of his flight. For it would 
almost seem as if the jack throws up this mud on pur- 
— if much disturbed he will quite discolour the 

rook. The wire does a good deal to depopulate the 
stream, and is altogether a deadly implement. 

But a clever fish-poacher can land a jack even without 
a wire, and with no better instrument thao a willow 
stick cut from the nearest osier-bed. The willow, or 
withy, as it is usually called, is remarkably pliant, and 
can be twisted into any shape. Selecting a long, slender 
wand, the poacher strips it of leaves, gives the smaller 
end a couple of twists, making a noose and running knot 
of the stick itself. The mode of using it is precisely 
similar to that followed with a wire; but it requires a 
little more dexterity, because, of course, the wood, 
flexible as it is, does not draw up so quickly or so ciosely 
as the metal, neither doesit take sofirma grip. A fish 
once — by a wire can be slung about almost any- 
how, it holds so tightly. The withy noose must 
jerked up the instant it passes under that part of the 
jack where the weight of the fish is balanced—the 
centre of gravity. If there is an error in this respect it 
should be towards the head rather than towards the 
tail. Duectly the jack is thrown out upon the sward 
he must be seized, or he will slip from the noose, and 
possibly find his way back again ioto the water. With 
a wire there is little risk of that; but then the withy 
does not cut its way into the fish. 


By the way, it is observed that, if a poacher 
ever does use a gun, it is on a misty day, 
because the sound does nottravel half thedistance 
through fog; but was it not demonstrated by 
Professor Tyndall in recent experiments in fog- 
signalling at sea that thisis an error? If so, 
are we to understand that the fact is so, and 
that the pa proceeds under a delusion in 
this case 


SOME REVIEWS. 


The Fortnightly is heavily charged with foreign 
politics and Lord Beaconsfield, Even Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, who tells in his own charming style his 
adventures in Iceland during this summer, cannot 
conclude without a political reference, It seems 
some one once suggested that England should take 
Iceland. Happily,” says Mr. Trollope, for our- 
selves, happily for Iceland probably we abstained. 
Unhappily at the present moment we are in a more 
triumphal mood. It is pleasanter for us to look 
back at the idea of taking Iceland without a cause, 
than to think that we have been made to take 
Cyprus with such a cause,” Mr. Laing, in the tirst 
article, and the editor in the review of home and 
foreign affairs, have subjected the Convention with 
Turkey to a severe analysis and criticism. The 
former, with his practical knowledge of Asia, writes 
with special authority. Considering that Turkey 
in Asia is as large as France, Spain, and Italy put 
together, and that it is for the most part a network 
of mountain chains without roads, he justly says 
that the task to which Lord Beaconsfield has com- 
mitted us is a most serious one if, he adds, we are 
to take his convention seriously. He goes fully into 
the question of cost, and calculates that the occupa- 
tion of Cyprus alone will add £1,000,000 a year to 
our estimates. The latter writer refers more to the 
moral aspect of our present foreign policy. He con- 
cludes that as bad as all the embarrassments into 
which Lord Beaconsfield’s delight in a policy of 
surprises has plunged England, is the outburst he 
has stimulated at home of passions we had hoped 
Englishmen had long outgrown. To him England 
owes it that the hunger for territory has been once 
again roused in a race which has tens of thousands 
of square miles of fertile soil, which the world 
would be only too grateful to Englishmen if they 
would reclaim it from the wilderness,” The anony- 
mous writer of the Political Adventures of Lord 
Beaconsfield” completes his history this month. 
In the meantime, Lord Beaconsfield’s adventures 
are not over; the last chapter of them remains to 
be written, The materials of it are accumulating, 
and the story may reach a new point by the time 
these words are before the eyes of the reader ; but 
it cannot yet be fully told, nor its moral completely 
drawn.” The tone of this paper is as unpleasant 
as the former ones, and not so amusing. It 
was natural, perhaps, in such a criticism to ex- 
hibit in contrast the present relations of the 
Prime Minister with the Foreign Secretary and 
those of earlier days ; but it is a scarcely dignified 
thing todo. There are two or three bits of smart 
writing in the article. England and Turkey have 
been drawing bills upon each other, which cannot 
be paid, and offering them to Europe as good 
security.. Lord Beaconsfield’s reputation as an 
orator will depend in the future, as it does now, on 
isolated sentences and short passages, admitting of 
separation from the speeches in which they are 
found, because they have in reality no vital connec- 
tion with them, They are ornaments stuck on, or 
purple patches let into a sometimes threadbare 
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robe. He has converted his intellectual wealth 
into portable property, as peasants abroad invest 
their savings in golden earrings and bracelets, or as 
Eastern merchants carry theirs in diamonds and 
precious stones. The year in which Mr. Disraeli first 
took office was that in which the Duke of Welling- 
ton died and Napoleon III. revived the French em- 
pire, ‘‘On the very day on which the House of Com- 
mons heard the Ministerial statement of the recog- 
nition of Napoleon, it, with a sort of ironical appro- 
priateness, voted a large sum of money for the 
solemn interment of the Duke of Wellington. It 
buried one era before entering upon another ; and 
Lord Beaconsfield was the man to officiate at both 
ceremonies.” ‘‘The era of blunder and swagger, 
and national Chauvinism, of tawdry and flashy 
government which Napoleon III. introduced in 
Frahce, Lord Beaconsfield, more than twenty years 
afterwards, was to initiate in England.” The 
sentence with which the article opens has also 
reference to Napoleon. The sensible public is 
never blinded by the vulgar glitter of stars and 
garters. Wise Frenchmen saw behind the glitter of 
the Tuileries the Man of December, and waited for 
Mexico and Sedan. Englishmen with good memo- 
ries see under this new blue riband the political 
bravo who struck at Peel.” Among the remaining 
articles two are on literature Buddhist Folk- 
lore,” and Henry Murger, the latter being 
another of Mr. George Saintsbury’s French studies. 
Mr. W. R. Greg offers a not unexpected criticism 
upon Mr. John Morley’s article on Lancashire in 
the previous number of the Review. 


The Contemporary Review contains an article on 
Cyprus, which is descriptive rather than political. 
The number is devoted to general subjects. Julius 
Mohl, of whom Max Muller gives a full and appre- 
ciative account, and who, a German Orientalist, 
was also a member of the Institut de France, is 
the subject of the first paper. But the first article in 
point of interest and of permanent importance is, 
we venture to think, the Rev. R. St. John Tyr- 
whitt’s on Evolution and Pantheism.” This 
would seem to be the first of a series of papers 
designed in reference to religion, art, and science, 
The treatment of these difficult subjects is fresh 
and original, and certain aspects of moral life, 
both in animals as well as in man, are pressed 
home with force and directness. The illustrations 
are drawn from the poets and from ordinary life, and 
they show howcertainly man produces or increases in 
the more intelligent brutes sympathy with his own 
emotional nature. Argus is just running down, 
or dying, when he sees Ulysses. Why and how 
did he wag his tail? On the scientific side, because 
he cerebrated all down his vertebra, and agitated 
the last seven or eight. On the spiritual side, 
because he, Argus, whatever he was, loved Ulysses, 
far away above him and out of reach, as Ulysses 
may have loved Athene.” Another instance is 
chosen from the bunting-field and the power ofa 
rider to give courage to a horse. The pantheism 
of Wordsworth is admirably explained, while 
Evolution is accepted as a possible Divine method 
which in no way accounts for the origin of the 
universe, certainly not of man’s emotional) and 
moral nature. We have greatly enjoyed Pro. 
fessor Blackie’s article, The Scot.” It is thoroughly 
characteristic of its author and of his countrymen. 
Professor Lindsay sums up with authority the 
results of the recent movement in the Free Church 
of Scotland; and Abbé Martin gives a bardly satis- 
factory answer to the question, What hinders the 
Ritualists from becoming Roman Catholics?” The 
account by W. H. James, M. P., of The Parochial 
Charities of London,” will be needed by · and- by; 
but it is a timely article. Of the two Con- 
temporary Essays and Comments, the first, on 
Theocratic and Atheocratic Equality, would have 
been better omitted. For whom, we would ask, 
are such papers written? They render crude ideas 
about Atheism familiar amongst young inquiring 
minds, and they give but a very partial account of 
either the negative or positive side. They would 
certainly carry no conviction to the minds of those 
capable of most thoroughly discussing the subject. 


The Princeton Review for July contains several 
valuable articles among others of very questionable 
worth. The first by Professor Porter on ‘* Explora- 
tion as Verifying Revelation,” and the last by 
Professor W. Henry Green on The Prophets and 
Propbecy,” shed a clear light upon obscure portions 
of Hebrew history, and form a useful explanatory 
commentary upon predictions that have either 
seemed to fail or are of doubtful application. 
Lionel Beale, of King's College, discusses 
‘ Materialism,” and offers the practical advice that 
Christians should leave off defending religion, and 
show the untenableness of materialism, Professor | 


Mahaffy, in an account of Kant, and His Fortunes 
in England,” gives an admirable summary of his 
philosophy, and shows him to be an epoch-making 
writer, in contrast with the many philosophical 
writers who have followed him in Germany and 
England. Christianity under the Roman Empire 
contains a mass of useful information and deserves 
careful reading. It not only deserves but needs 
carefulness, as it is in places a little uncritical. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra, The two most striking 
articles in the last issue of this review are on a 
subject lately discussed by the Contemporary, 
that ok Future Punishment.” By one writer 
Christ’s words are subjected toa searching analysis, 
and in a concordance following the word eternal” 
is collected under its various meanings from the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures. By another writer 
the question, Is Eternal Punishment Endless? is 
very fully discussed, and a definite and affirmative 
answer retained. The treatment that the subject 
receives from both these writers is very thorough, 
and deserves careful consideration, Students of 
Scripture should go through the verbal analysis 
here presented. Professor John P. Lacroix gives 
an exposition of the works of Rothe, which is of 
little value, and Professor Gould an original paper 
on The Extent of Inspiration,” which is a con- 
siderable modification of older views. It struck us 
on reading it that if this view is correct the writers 
on endless punishment would have found their task 
more difficult than it was. A very judicious oriti- 
cism is given of Mr. Cook’s Monday Lectures. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 

A Practical Handbook to the Principal Pro- 
fessions. By CARUS E. Pascoz. (Hardwicke 
and Bogue.) This will be found to be an extremely 
useful book, and we will say why. How often is 
the question, What shall I do with my sons?” 
pondered |! The parent begins to inquire what is 
necessary for the Civil Service either at home or 
abroad, for the civil engineer, the solicitor, for the 
navy, &c. Sometimes he does not know where to 
go to obtain the information, and very often, when 
obtained, it is defective. Now, Mr. Pascoe, in this 
work, gives all that is necessary to know at first. 
He answers the questions you are sure to ask, 
Have you a boy that you don’t know what todo 
with? Get this little volume, and see from it 
whether he is fit for any of the services referred to, 

Animals and their Social Powers. By Marr 
Turner Anprewes. (Griffith and Farran.) The 
idea of this work is not new, but its construction 
is somewhat fresh. Anecdotes of animals we have 
had—we have them every week and every month ; 
talking animals are as old as the Arabian Nights,” 
not to mention other works; but a good, and of 
course genuine, collection of a good many talking 
animals is a rarity. Such a rarity Miss Andrewes 
has produced. We are somewhat surprised, how- 
ever, to find that all the animals talk in the same 
style, whereas we should have imagined that a cat 
and a horse had rather different styles. Most of 
the anecdotes are about dogs, which is a mistake, 
because they are as plentiful as blackberries. But 
there is one of a ‘‘ Conscientious Cat.” That cat 
should have been sent to the last Crystal Palace 
Exhibition as the only specimen of her kind. Miss 
Andrewes’ book is very readable, and should do 
good. 

Flowers: Their Designs, Shapes, Perfumes, and 
Colours. By J. E. Taywor, Ph. D., F.LS., F. G. S. 
etc. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) The name of Mr. 
Taylor, as one of our oldest and most observant 
naturalists, should be a sufficient recommendation 
for any work to which he may attach hisname. He 
has written many works—his editorial labours as 
the editor of Science Gossip those only can ap- 
preciate who read that journal every month. This 
is one of his most attractive and most useful books, 
as it is, in some respects, his most elaborate, We 
have many cheap and good works on flowers, but 
not one that covers the space that Mr. Taylor's 
covers. He gives us happy descriptions, with 
beautifully coloured illustrations, but he gives us 
also a science of flowers. Do you want to know, as 
you should, all that can be told, at present, of the 
structure and the colour of flowers, and how and 
why they are, in the economy of the Divine crea- 
tion, such as we see them to be? Do you want to 
know, as you should, when those that you now see 
first appeared upon the surface of this world, and 
the order in which they appeared? Do you want 
to know, as you should, all about their geographical 
distribution, their relations with birds and insects, 
with the wind, why they are coloured and shaped 
as you find them to be, the uses of their perfumes, 
and how they protect themselves from their enemies? 
Then read this book carefully and studiously. It 
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should send you into the lanes and the fields and to 
your gardens with a new wonder at, and a new 
reverence for, the exquisite designs of the Almighty 
Designer. Few works of this nature have pleased 
us better than this of Mr. Taylor's. 

Brownie. By C. W. Barpstzy. (Marcus Ward 
and Co.) Mr. Bardsley made good his title to be 
no ordinary writer of fiction in John Lexley’s 
Troubles,” which, notwithstanding some artistic 
defect of plot and some rather ignorant caricatures 
of Dissent, was a superior work. This is of a 
different kind. It might have been termed an 
Idyll,“ for it is the tale of true and passionate 
love, only that there is also intertwined with it the 
tale of an untrue, more passionate love—a most 
sacrificing love in the end. Brownie is the 
daughter of a clerical schoolmaster, who engages a 
very whole-hearted University man for his assis- 
tant. Whole in every way is Tom—single-minded, 
straightforward, pure as a woman, strong as an 
athlete. He falls in love with Brownie,” not 
knowing who she is, as he is going down to his and 
her place. The conversation in the railway is 
capitally told—that is to say, it is just as it would 
have been, given the two characters of the two 
persons, and that, we take it, is the highest praise 
that can be given to any work of fiction. So 
throughout. The characters are few, but they are 
very real, and they all act as we should expect 
them to act. And the incidents are few, but they 
are well wrought up, without exaggeration. This 
is the best of Messrs. Ward and Co.’s Blue Bell“ 
series that has come under our notice, and if others 
should equal it, it will be proved that good original 
novels can be produced at alow as well as at a high 
price. 

My Star. A Novel. By Brurux Vapter. Trans- 
lated from the French. (F. Warne and Co.) 
Ecstatic, sentimental, ejaculatory, poetical. These 
four words describe this curious novel, but it is 
fresh and bealthy and well worth reading.—— 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have published 
another of their Blue Bell series of original tales 
—A Little Western Flower, by M. C. HELMoRE. 
The tale is well put -together, is sufficiently sensa- 
tional, and has an unsuspected plot. There are two 
characters in it with some hue of originality-—the 
doctor and Fantasy; but a prosy doctor is perhaps 
not a very original character. 

Only a Penny; or, One of the Least of These. 
By the Author of A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) There can, we imagine, be 
no doubt that the expectations of the publishers of 
this little work will be realised, and that many will 
„ke it.” It is written, they say, to awaken 
interest and sympathy for the multitude of poor 
children whose forlorn condition in our great 
wealthy towns call for the active help of all.” The 
incidents are common, and such as might be 
expected, but we must pay our tribute to the tender- 
ness of the writing and the skilfulness of most of 
the sketches. To read this and to act upon the 
impulse it is sure to create is to advance in the only 
life worth advancing in. Bible Readings from the 
Gospels for Mothers’ Meetings, dc. By Mrs. 
Freperick Locker. (Religious Tract Society.) 
We are not sure that this work is well adapted for 
its purpose. Better read the Gospels themselves, 
and that is our opinion with regard to all 
adaptations of this kind. Taking Tales for 
Cottage Homes, edited by W. H. G. Kunas. 
ton (Griffith and Farran), contains some 
very effective narratives of the most varied kind. 
We have in the volume before us The Miller of 
Hillbrookx ; Tom Trueman; or, Life at Sea in 
the Merchant Service,” and ‘‘The Fortunes of 
Michael Hall and his Family in Canada.” The tales 
are told with effect, and each carries in itself the 
moral of all good life. —— We have received 
four more of the tastefully written and tastefully 
illustrated small quarto books published by W. 
Weis Garpyer, and illustrated by H. J. A. 
Mites. The first is Deare Childie: a Parish Idyll. 
By S. J. Strong, M.A. It is a tender and beautiful 


little memorial of a little child. Wescarcely know 
whether Mr. Stone—whose devotional poetry needs 
no praise—or Mr. Miles, has most happily 
caught the spirit that should animate such a 
memorial. Both are sometimes so true as to be 
painful—at least to those who have loved 
and lost. T%% King in his Beauty is by Miss 
ARMSTRONG, with the same illustrator. Here 
we have spiritual aspiration, spiritual truth, deli- 
cately expressed by both writer and artist. 
The Changed Cross is by the Hon. Mrs, Cas. 
Hovart, Mr. Miles being again the illustrator. 
Here also is a profound spiritual truth most finely 
expressed, and sometimes with surpassing tender- 
ness. Te Cloud and the Star is by the same 
author and the same artist, but it is rather too 
fanciful, Teaching of this kind must be of the very 
best to be good at all, 


HIGH CHURCHMEN AND RITUALISTS ON 
THE MACKONOCHIE JUDGMENT. 


We gave in our last number some opinions on the 
Mackonochie judgment. The parties referred to 
above had not, however, then spoken. The Guar- 
dian now says:—‘‘It is no business of ours to 
attempt tantas componere lites, But the matter 
can scarcely rest here, For, with the Judicial 
Committee authorising him to pass a particular 
sentence, and the Queen’s Bench Division prohi- 
biting him from enforcing it, the Dean of Arches 
may fairly ask what he is to do. If the power to 
issue a monition of this kind be doubtful but con- 
venient, it should have the sanction of Parliament ; 


if it 9 to be guarded by law, it should be so 
guarded ; if it is inexpedient, it should be relin- 
quished altogether.” 


The John Bull is decisive as to Lord Penzance’s 
course: — Lord Penzance must appeal to the 
House of Lords, or retire. His place could be 
much better filled, and a vacancy might possibly 
open the way for mitigating the outrage inflicted 
on the ecclesiastical jurisdiction by his intrusion. 
For this purpose some amendment—it ought to be 
the repeal—of the Public Worship Regulation Act 
is indispensable. Lord Cairns, too, is bound to 
consider the Lord Chief Justice’s outspoken con- 
demnation of the usurpation of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. It will be nothing short of a public 
scandal if ony more prosecutions are authorised 
befere courts branded with this damaging censure. 
The bishop must see to this. 

In the Church Review we find the following, and 
are not surprised to find it 


The Queen’s Bench judgment in the Mackonochie 
case is one of those shocks to the enemy which ought 
to hasten so desirable a consummation as that just 
suggested. The most damning feature in it is the 
powerful illustration it affords from so high a quarter of 
the old charge that anything has been thought good 
enough fora Ritualist. Even the Baptist Mr, Justice 
Lush still maintains that if Mr. Mackonochie received 
„substantial justice forms of law were thrown away 
upon him. Our amiable ecclesiastical judges have 
never in a single instance relaxed a techuicality, but, 
on the other hand, when technicalities befriend their 
victim they substitute what they call—substantial 
justice. But the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
pardonably impressed with the dignity of his court, 
sweeps away these cobwebs of smaller men and smaller 
minds, The possibility of such an exposure of the 
Judicial Committee's judgment in 1868 as that ad- 
ministered by Sir Alesauder Cockburn is another 
scandal to our courts, His lordship's judgment, in fact, 
carries out honestly the principles laid down by the 
Judicial Committee in 1868, but which in their sentence 
on Mr. Purchase they — we dare not say whether honestly 
or dishonestly —proceed to violate. Such a sneer aimed 
at the judgment of a high tribunal as that it is so 
absurd that tbe reporter must bave been in fault, is 
probably unprecedented, The easy weapon of a moni 
tion beld in terrorem over the head of a persecuted 
Ritualist, so that at any moment ho can be suspended 
at a cost of about five pounds, bas been shivered into 
atoms. The question is whether spite, prejudice, and 
resentment—thinking the destruction of a Ritualist 
always to be substantial justice—will seriously attempt 
to pick up the pieces aud mend them. We are pre- 
pared for almost anything, but the House of Lords 
cannot be packed or coerced, and we know there are 
some independent legal peers who will let their minds 
be known. Considering the several serious messages 
that have issued frem Lord Penzance and his mock 
Court of Arches, it must have been refreshing to bis 
lordship to be made himself the recipient of ‘‘ Whereof 
fail not at your peril.” By the way, it is but fair to 
say that no blame lies at Lord Penzance’s door for his 
last «scapade, which was necessitated by the procedure 
already adopted io a similar case by the superior 
tribunal. Meanwhile wo may pause to sum “ the tottle 
of the whole. The Prosecution Company have spent 
40,000/. in twelve years, and they are where they were 
when they began. We wait the next move, and we 
wait in confidence, for we still believe“ No weapon 
formed against thee shall prosper.”’ 


In the Church Times we find the following :— 


It was not disputed in the course of the proceedings, 
either by counsel or by the bench, that had new pro- 
cesses been instituted against Messrs. Mackonochie and 
Edwards, and proof been tendered of their having done 
acts in defiance of the Privy Council findings, they 
could have been convicted and punished thereupon, 
whatever the moral value of such a sentence may be; 
and therefore the recent judgment does not go quite the 
length of quashing the whole previous litigation as in- 
herently bad, but only of prohibiting certain serious 
attempts to wrest the law and evcroach on the liberties 
of the subject. But this, we contend, is a great deal. 
It establishes clearly that the Privy Council was in a 
far greater hurry tocondemn Ritualists than to be care- 
ful about the legality and constitutional character of 
its own proceedings, ard this affords proof of scandalous 
partiality and injustice which will be useful if ever an 
opportunity occur of having the whole question re- 
opened and tried on its merits in the Common Law Courts, 
A cry has already arisen from the infidel camp for new 
statutory powers to confer the very authority which the 
Chief Justice has declared unconstitutional and illegal ; 
but the sounder opinion of the thinking part of the 
mublic will be that there is evidence of gross wrong 
{nflicted from partisan motives on innocent citizens, 
and that the moral probability is that all the pro- 
ceedings against them have been bad from the first, 
and should not merely be quashed as respects them, 
but be made the basis of a bill of pains and penalties 
against the high public officers woo have so foully 
abused their great trust. 


This jubilation is natural. How long it will last 


depends upon whether the Evangelicals have ness in my early literary efforts from all these. In 1835 


courage enough to make another move. Meantime, 


Mr. Mackonochie himself, addressing a meeting at 


vious actions, said it was with a certain amount of 
tification that he felthe was free from pressure 
ora time, (Laughter.) He had had some ten or 
eleven years of pressure. (Renewed laughter.) He 
thought it was the beginning of 1867 when the 
attack begun, and there had been a pretty sharp, 
running fire kept on ever since, or pretty nearly 
ever since. It was satisfactory to have a definite 
rest, and none the less so that the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, in giving judgment, had not only prevented the 
er suspension in question from being served, 
ut had also swept away all previous sentences of 
suspension by saying that they were completely out 
of the province of the Court from which they were 
issued, (Hear, hear.) He would be ungrateful to 
Almighty God if he did not acknowledge that it 
was a time for great thankfulness and joy, from 
which he ought to start again — or any - 
thing else that God might have to lay upon him. 
As far as possible he had endeavoured to keep him- 
self from anxiety, and he did not think, so far as 
he knew, he had had a bad night’s rest during the 
whole twelve years. He had tried to do just 
what there was for him to do for the time 
being. He remembered one anxious time when he 
atm it necessary to defend himself, but he 
found that to be suddenly transformed out of a 
parish priest into a lawyer was a very difficult 
matter indeed, and he confessed that it was very 
disagreeable and anxious work to pick up little 
legal detsils, and try to put arguments that were 
plain enough to himself, so that they should be plain 
enough to a number of very learned lawyers, some 
of whom were advanced in age, and others were 
strongly prejudiced the other way. If he had had 
his own way at the beginning he should have left 
things alone. He well remembered a consultation 
which took place in the English Church Union 
rooms as to whether his case should be defended or 
not, and he then said it was very questionable 
whether even the old Court of Arches, with Sir R. 
Phillimore sitting in it, had any spiritual authority, 
and that being bound by the superior judgments of 
a secular court in the Privy Council, he thought he 
ought to ignore the whole Se Since then 
his opinion that he had better not have had any- 
thing to do with any courts at all had been strength- 
ened. He did not say that anyone put a pressure 
upon him, but the majority of his friends thought 
the best course to pursue was that which was ulti- 
mately taken, and having adopted that course, he 
tried simply to leave things alone. People had 
often asked how the matter was going to end, and 
2 always said, It will all come right in the 
end. 


THE LATE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


We announced the death of this able and well- 
known minister and author in our last number. 
The Scottish journals abound in eulogiums of his 
character and his work, the Dundee Advertiser, the 
daily journal of Dundee, containing nearly two 
pages of an elaborately-written biographical sketch. 
Mr. Gilfillan, however, belonged to Great Britain 
and not to Scotland only, although the greater part 
of his work had reference to his native country alone, 
and although as a preacher he was seldom heard 
south of the Tweed. But his manly and independent 
character and his great literary and political 
services were such that we should be wanting in 
due respect to one who served his country so well 
did we pass over his death as English journals, with 
an unhappy and too frequently exhibited national 
prejudice, have done. The main parts of his life 
may be found in the following notice abridged from 
the Scotsman :— 


George Gilfillan was born on Jan. 30, 1813, in 
the village of Comrie, where his father was minister 
of the Secession congregation. His mother was the 
daughter of the Crietf Secession minister, and 
George was the eleventh of twelve children, From 
his father young Gilfillan inherited literary tastes 
and preaching gifts, and it may be supposed that, 
although not at all distinguished ut school, his 
imagination was deeply impressed by the magnifi- 
cent scenery which encircled the home of his early 
boyhood, and amid which he loved to roam solitary 
or with the companionship of some out- of the - way 
literary treasure. When only thirteen years of age 
he was entered as a student at Glasgow College, 
where he had as class-fellows the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the late Dr. Eadie, and Dr. 
Hanna. In Mr. Gilfillan’s own words, when at 
Glasgow College he ‘ derived much benefit from the 
teachings of the brilliant Sir Daniel Sandford, the 
erudite Robert Buchanan, and the profound James 
Milne.’ Thence he went to Edinburgh, where he 
said he came ‘in contact with the foremost man then 
probably in the world, Professor Wilson, listened to 
his magnificent prelections, and gained from him a 
smile of approbation which was long a solitary ray 
of suushine upon his obscure head. As an inte- 
resting autobiographical fragment, and as an illus- 
tration of the style and manner of the man, we 
quote the following from a speech delivered by Mr. 
Gilfillan in 1877 in Dundee, on the occasion of his 
being presented with a public testimonial of 1,000/. 
by his friends and admirers :— 

I knew also afterwards three of the dii maſorum 
ventium of Scottish literature—De Quincey, Tuomas 
Carlyle, aud Thomas Aird—and met with great kind- 


I was licensed by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, two of 
whose magnates— Dr. John Brown and Dr, John Ritchie 


Willenhall last Wednesday, referring to this and pre- —were my warm patrons when a student, I was 
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settled in Dundee in March, 1836, having previous] 

refused a call to Comrie, my native place. Nor do 

regret the step I took, for although my course here has 
been chequered, I have met always in Dundee kindly 
and generous sympathy both from my own congregation 
and the general public. In the year 1846 I appeared first 
as an author, having collected sk»tches originally written 
in my friend Thomas Aird’s Dumfries Herald into a volume 
called A Gallery of Literary Portraits,” and since 
then I have written between ninety and a hundred sepa- 
rate productions, large or small, besides innumerable 
papers in periodicals, reviews, magazines, and news. 
During all this term of thirty years’ author- 


rs, 
Ship. my congregation, instead of dwindling away, has 
increased, and for twenty years at least has been a large, 


flourishing, and united y. I deem it due to myself 
to say that whatever favour or power 1 have ac- 
quired, has been not by bending to popular caprice or 
courting popular favourites. I have never bent except 
to those who were higher than myself, never praised 
those but whom I[ thought worthy of it, and never 
defended what I thought either intellectually weak or 
morally wrong. In the course of my career I have 
been instrumental in helping on many deserving 
persons—notably authors, out of a number of whom I 
may mention specially Alexander Smith, Sydney Dobell, 
and John Stanyan Bigg. These were the first three, 
but there were nearly three hundred after them, The 
public causes to which I claim being of some service 
are the voluntary cause, in the beginning of my career ; 
the anti-slavery cause afterwards; the cause of the 
diffusion of general knowledge; and latterly, and in 
my judgment best of all, the cause of liberal and pro- 
gressive thought. 


In 1843 a sermon was preached and 44 by 
Mr. Giltillan, entitled, Hades, or the Unseen, 
which went through three editions. It gave offence 
to many of his clerical brethren, as seeming to 
admit a kind of purgatory in the future world; 
but, after some discussion and explanation, the 
matter dropped. 


In 1869 Mr. Gilfillan avowed that he felt in 
common with many in the United Presbyterian 
Church that the stendards of the Church con- 
tained much dubious matter and a good deal besides 
about which there could be no doubt at all—being 
at once false and mischievous.” No notice was 
taken at the time of the publication of this letter 
by the Dundee United Presbyterian Presbytery ; 
but a few months later, in February, 1870, 
the late Rev. Dr. George Johnston directed 
the attention of the dinburgh Presbytery 
to the subject, and also to certain statements 
in a work published about the same time by 
Mr. Gilfillan, entitled, Christian Heroism,” in 
which he affirmed that the standards of the Church 
were seen now to contain many blunders— 
blunders of Scriptural interpretation, blunders of 
natural and mental philosophy, and blunders of 
theological doctrine.” Here, again, he was brought 
before the Presbytery, and again the subject was 


dropped. 


Mr. Gilfillan was the author of The Gallery of 
Literary Portraits,” ‘‘The Bards of the Bible,” 
‘* Martyrs and Heroes of the Scottish Covenant,” 
„The History of a Man,” Christianity and our 
Era,” Remoter Stars in the Church Sky,“ 
„Modern Christian Heroes, Life of Sir Walter 
Scott,” Life of Dr. William Anderson, Glasgow, 
Life of Robert Burns,” Hades, or the Unseen,” 
the lives and critical dissertations on the poets 
embraced in the Book of British Poesy,” The 
Grand Discovery, or the Fatherhood of God,” 
„Alpha and Omega, a Series of Scripture Studies,” 
„Night, a poem,” Edinburgh Past and Present“; 
and death overtook him while engaged on ‘‘ The 
History of British Poetry,” and a new life of Barns, 
which he esteemed the most important of all his 
literary labours. 


Of Mr. Gilfillan’s character and literary work 
our contemporary says :—‘‘ Mr. Gilfillan un- 
doubtedly stood out with considerable prominence, 
not only from the denomination to which he 
belonged, but from the clerical profession 
generally, as a man of incessant intellectual 
activity and unflagging sympathy with the spirit 
of progress. His warm impulses and ent 
imagination led him almost habitually to adopt a 
figurative and emphatic mode of expression, which 
not seldom ran riot in exaggeration, and detracted, 
to a certain extent, from the effect of his literary 
work, although not a little of what he did in this 
way was unquestionably meritorious and valuable. 
These qualities, however, gave him special power as 
a preacher and mover of a certain section of the 
public mind. His eager temperament made it im- 
possible for him to be otherwise than outspoken, 
and he did not scruple to say things which, while 
they might shock one class of people and make 
another stare, had atall events the effect of awaken- 
ing interest and inquiry in quarters where decorous 
earnestness and respectable solemnity failed to 
secure attention. In this way he latterly became 
decidedly an element of power in that remarkable 
movement of religious opinion which has taken 
place in Scotlandin recent years. He did not affect 
to conceal that he had departed from positions of 
orthodoxy which he had held in the earlier part of 
his life, and with characteristic energy and plain- 
ness of speech he proceeded to expound his altered 
attitude, and dwelt on it in such a fashion and with 
such iteration as to create controversy and give 
currency, in the circle which he influenced, to views 
which might otherwise have remained without 
notice. It will probably not be disputed that the 
movement in the United Presbyterian Church 
against creeds, and in favour of increased theolo- 
—— freedom generally, owed a good deal to Mr. 

iilfillan, not only from the agitation carried on by 
bimself personally, but also from the impetus and sup- 


— 


port which he gave toothers. In future discussions his 
emphatic and frequent utterances from the pulpit 
and throagh the Press—for his restless vehemence 
could not brook the trammels associated with 
Church Courts and their formalities—will be missed 
in a sensible degree. In private life Mr. Gilfillan 
was unders to be warm-hearted, straight- 
forward, and genial. Taking him altogether, the 
public life of Scotland, and particularly that de- 
partment of it with which his 4 activity 
was more intimately connected, has lost in him a 
man of many bright, strong, and generous qualities, 
and who laboured honestly, strenuously, and not 
without valuable result, to subvert superstition and 
bigotry, and to promote 42 cause of tolera- 
tion, truth, and spiritual freedom.“ 

Of Mr. Gilfillan’s local work the highest testi- 


monials are given—culminating in the great 
public funeral which took place on Saturday. 
„As a preacher,” says the Weekly Review, 


„Mr. Gilfillan kept up a large and influential 
congregation, comprised chiefly of the working 
classes, and largely recruited from time to 
time by young men drawn to School Wynd by the 
celebrity of his name and the perusal of his works. 
The congregation is one of the oldest in the annals 
of the ession, or, as it is now termed, ‘‘ The 
United Presbyterian Church.” It was founded 
upwards of a century ago, and Mr. Gilfillan was its 
ninth minister. The church, which was rebuilt in 
1825, is capable of accommodating about one 
thousand persons, and during Mr. Gilfillan’s 
ministry there had scarcely been a vacant seat in it. 
From the first Mr. Gilfillan departed to a great 
extent from the beaten tracks of pulpit thought and 
oratory. His opinions were sometimes extreme, 
and, in a generally accepted sense, heterodox ; but 
they were, nevertheless, the expressions of his con- 
scientious convictions, and were always delivered 
with a feeling of the utmost toleration towards those 
who differed from him. His public discourses, 
bearing, as they often did, on current events, were 
—— «| popular, and never failed to draw audi- 
ences which packed his church in every , in- 
cluding the passages, and sometimes even the stair- 
cases. His discourses, though generally read, were 
always delivered with a verve and eloquence which 
completely riveted the attention and excited the 
admiration of his hearers.” He threw himself 
vigorously into educational, Free-trade, and anti- 
slavery reform movements, frequently addressing 
the people upon these questions. His last Sunday 
was remarkable. The Dundee Advertiser says :— 


Mr. Gilfillan conducted the services in his own church 
in School Wynd last Sabbath both morning and after- 
noon, and all who were present at the latter were very 
solemuly impressed by :t. He read the 8th Paraphrase, 
beginning— 

Few aro thy days, and full of woe, 
O man of woman born |! 


and closing— 


O, may the grave become to mo 
The bed A eful rest, 

Whence I shall gladly rise at length 
And mingle with the blest | 

Cheer'd by this hope, with pationt mind 
I'll wait Heav'n's high decree, 

Till the appointed period come 
When death shall set me free. 


He chose as his text Job xiv, 2—‘‘ Man cometh 
forth asa flower, and is cut down ; he fleeth also as a 
shadow, and continueth not. 


It is remarkable also that Mr. Gilfillan closed 
this service by giving out the following hymn by 
Elliott, after which the Dead March in Saul” 
oe Played, all as though in anticipation of 

eath :— 


With tearful eyes I look around ; 

Life seems a dark and stormy sea; 
Yet midst the gloom I hear a sound, 

A heavenly whisper—‘‘ Come to Me!” 


It tells me of a place of rest ; 
It tells me where my soul may flee ; 
Oh ! to the weary, faint, opprest, 
How sweet the bidding—“ Come to Me!” 


When the poor heart with anguish learns 
That earthly props resigned must be, 
And from each broken cistern turns, 
It hears the accents— Come to Me!” 


When against sin I strive in vain, 

And cannot from its yoke get free, 
Sinking beneath the heavy A at be 

The words arrest me—‘‘ Come to Me.” 


When nature shudders, loth to part 
From all I love, enjoy, and see ; 

When a faint chill steals o’er my heart, 
A sweet voice utters—“ Come to Me!” 


„Come, for all else must fail and die; 
Earth is no resting-place for thee : 

Heaver ward direct the weeping eye ; 
Iam thy portion—‘ Come to Me! 


O voice of mercy ! voice of love ! 
In death's last fearful agony, 
ay me—cheer me—from above, 
ud gently whisper—‘‘ Come to Me !” 


The vast number of 50,000 persons assembled at 
the funeral on Saturday. The procession itself 
numbered about 1,100 mourners, including the 
rovost and magistrates, the local members of Par- 
ament, members of all public bodies, large numbers 
of ministers, and 150 ladies and 400 male members 


of Mr. Gilfillan’s congregation. Fi'ty-two mourning 


carriages followed, and the procession was nearly a 
mile in length. The services were conducted by the 
Revs. Messrs, Drummond, M‘Rae, and Whitfield. 
Mrs, Gilfillan was the principal mourner, 


— 


UNIVERSITY TESTS. 


The following are the principal provisions of the 
bill introduced by Mr. Fawcett to amend the law 
relating to University tests, which it is intended to 
— with next session: — If any University or 
any college for the time being subsisting therein 
contravenes the provisions of the University Tests 
Acts, 1872, then, without prejudice to any existing 
remedy or mode of procedure, an action in the 
nature of an information shall lie at the suit of the 
Attorney-General, with or without a _ relator, 
against the University or college in respect of the 
contravention, and the High Court of Justice shall 
have jurisdiction to give such judgment and make 
such orders as the justice and circumstances of the 
case require. The Attorney-General when required 
to give his fiat for the commencement of any such 
action as the relation of a relator shall not withhold 
the same unless in his opinion the proposed action 
is groundless, frivolous, or vexatious, or the pro- 

sed relator is an unfit person to act as relator. 

nless by the charter or other instrument of foun- 
dation, or by the statutes or regulations, of any 
college or institution in the nature of a college 
founded after the passing of this Act in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, or any 
of them, it is declared that the college or institution 
shall not be subject to the provisions of the Univer- 
sities Tests Act, 1871, it shall be so subject to the 
same extent as if it had been a college subsisting in 
the University at the time of the passing of that 
Act. Notwithstanding anything in section 7 or 
in any other section of the Hertford College, 
Oxford Act, 1874, the Universities Tests Act, 1871, 
shallapply to Hertford College, in the University of 
Oxford, to the same extent as if it had been a 
college subsisting in the University at the time of 
the passing of that Act. Provided that nothing in 
this section shall render ille any conditions 
attached before the passing of this Act to a fellow- 
ship in Hertford College created and endowed since 
the passing of the Universities Tests Act, 1871, and 
before the passing of this Act, out of funde given 
since — passing of the Hertford College, Oxford, 
Act, 1874.” 


“THE POOR CLERGY” AGAIN! / 


The annual meeting of the Poor Clergy Relief 
Corporation was held on Tuesday at the offices of 
the Corporation, Southampton-street, Strand, the 
Rev. Canon Farrar presiding. Dr. Pigott read 
the report, which announced a large increase in the 
funds during the past financial year. The grants 
during the year to the poorer clergy, their widows, 
and orphans amounted to £6,565, in sums ranging 
from £5 to £25. The chairman, in moving the 
— — of the report, expressed his deep interest 
in the oy of the —_ He could * 
imagine the present state of thin oing on for 
spate ten years. The multiplication of small 
livings, and the extreme sufferings that many of 
their possessors had to undergo, was a crying evil 
that could not continue without some for 
redress or reconsideration, The society was doing 
its best to deal with those dfficulties, but could not 
do a a They knew nothing of the miserable 
machinery of votes, but entrusted their work toa 
committee, who considered the claims on their 
merits and without regard to the opinions of the 
applicants, or whether they were High, Low, or 
＋ — — — often received 
the most pathetic a rom men whose position 
was little — the uninitiated. — the 
report we quote the following: — The present report 
differs from its predecessors in this respect, that it 
records a very large and satisfactory increase in the 
amounts contributed to the funds of the Corpora- 
tion, and this committee have great pleasure in 
adding that the liberality onthe part of their 
friends has enabled them to make a corresponding 
increase in the number of their grants. The com- 
mittee feel that the recurrence of the annual 
meeting of governors affords them an opportunity 
for noticing some facts and incidents which show 
that the Corporation is fulfilling its mission, and 
also for directing attention to the principles upon 
whch it is based. Having in some reports dwelt at 
some length upon the principles by which they 
have been guided in the fulfilment of their trust, 
the committee refrain on the present occasion from 
doing more than stating that to those principles 
they have steadily adhered. While the funds of 
the Corporation are available for the relief of the 
necessitous clergy, the widows, and orphans, no 
distinctions of party find place in the deliberations 
of the committee ; moral worth, service in the cause 
of the Church and its Divine Head, and urgent need 
alone being taking into consideration. Applica- 
tions for help, whether for assistance to meet 
pressing uniary claims, to aid in providing 
suitable education, or, as in some cases, in obtaining 
surgical aid, have been met with promptitude, and, 
as the committee trust, in a considerable manner, 
as dealing with those who, from their habits and 
feelings, are generally most unwilling to apply for 
or accept relief. The members of the Episcopal 
Bench have in many ways marked their apprecia- 
tion of the benefits conferred on the poorer clergy 
by this Corporation. Few, however, have mani- 
fested a more lively interest in its progress than the 
late Bishop Selwyn, whose loss at this time the 
Church at home and abroad so much deplores. The 
committee have again the pleasure of recording 
their very sincere acknowledments to Mra Pratt 
Barlow, and the ladies associated with her, for their 
generous and most successful management of the 


annual sale, begun by Lady Barlow and now cou: 
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tinued by Mrs. Pratt Barlow at Kensington. They 
also wish to express their thanks to the clergymen 
who have preached for the Corporation, and to 
those also who have allowed its claims to be 
advocated from their pulpits. The opportunities 
thus afforded of making its operations more widely 
known, cannot fail in helping to increase its influene 
and extend the sphere of its usefulness. In con- 
clusion, the committee, while thanking those who 
have so often and so kindly replenished the treasury 
of this Corporation, would express the hope that 
they will continue to enable the committee to afford 
prompt and liberal relief to their many applicants ; 
and that they will also kindly endeavour to procure 
for the Corporation new contributors, in order that 
the homes of many of our clergy—alas! too often 
overworked and underpaid—which are the hidin 

5 of unobtrusive poverty, may be gladdene 

y the comforts of well directed charity.’ 


THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF ON DISES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


On Thursday last at the Cathedral, Llanduff the 
Bishop delivered his provincial charge, in the course 
of which he made copious reference to Disestablish- 
ment. He said that the national welfare could not in 
any degree be promoted, or the cause of Christianity 
be in any degree advanced by the separation of 
Church and State, was an idea the very mention of 
which, in olden times, would have occasioned the 
utmost surprise. From the time of Richard the 
Third, and for ages before, until within the present 
generation, the vast majority of Englishmen re- 
garded the Union of Church and State, not only as 
a religious obligation, but as the surest guarantee 
for the stability of the political Constitution and the 
civil liberties which England so abundantly enjoyed. 
No doubt at every period of English history there 
had been individual persons who, though from 
various considerations would not themselves have 
lifted a finger against the Established Church, 
might bave very little sympathy with her in her 
higher character as a Christian institution. Political 
motives might have induced some persons to espouse 
her cause, Indifference or mere Conservatism might 
have inclined others to leave her alone. But that 
Church and State should go hand in band as co-or- 
dinate principles of English life and happiness had 
been, to say the least, the general if not universal 
sentiment for many generations. They would act 
most unwisely did they delude themselves into the 
suppositior that any such concurrence of feeling 
existed at the present day. The enemies of the 
Church no longer made secret of their desire that she 
should be disestablished. The violent blow inflicted 
on the Irish branch of the united Church— though 
the circumstances of Ireland were very different 
to theirs in England—had quickened, if not created, 
the desire that similar treatment should be applied 
here also. By this time they bad become fam liar 
with the word ‘‘disestablishment.” The notion 
implied by it not unfrequently furnished matter for 
platform declamations at public meetings, and 
political capital was made by avowing sympathy 
with the movement. A distinguished nobleman, 
the leader of the so-called Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, but by no means the advocate 
of extreme views, when required by circumstances 
not long ago to say what he thought on the subject, 
contented ‘himeelf with expressions which might 
leave it to the chapter of accidents to determine 
what course he might be induced to adopt. The 
kindly feeling of Diesenters, whose forefathers, 
generally speaking, quietly reposed under the 
shadow of the Church’s wing, conscious that in her 
tolerant spirit they had security for a freedom of 
opinion which sections of Nonconformists, in the 
event of their gaining the ascendancy, would be very 
little likely to concede to dissentients like them- 
selves, bad now, it was to be feared, become almost 
entirely done away with. Individual instances 
might indeed still found, but, as a body, Non- 
conformists were more generally associated with 
other advocates of hostility to the Church than in 
upholding her. It was well known that Jobn 

esley, though his proceedings led to the founda- 
tion of a separate community, nevertheless, and 
they must believe with entire 3 professed 
that be wished to support, and not undermine, the 
Church. He should be sorry to do his followers 
any injustice, but he thought he was not wrong in 
his impression that they no longer contented them- 
selves with being subsidiary and supplementary 
to the Church, but claimed for themselves the posi- 
tion of a co-ordinate institution. Nonconformists of 
other denominations had gone far beyond this, and 
had proclaimed open war against the very principle 
of Establishment. Upon very good authority he 
was informed that the vast majority of the pub- 
lications at present issued in the Welsh language 
advocated the disestablishment of the Church, and 
the confiscation of her ancient endowments, so that 
week by week and month by month large masses of 
their countrymen in Wales were taught to believe 
that the national recognition of Christianity in the 
existing relations between Church and State was in 
itself an unholy thing, and that the ancient endow- 
ments of the Church were an unrighteous impost 
by which people were burdened in order to maintain 
the Church ; that the Church had no spiritual 
authority from Christ, but derived her authority 
solely from the State. Nor was this confined to 
the oy The Liberation Society, as it was 
called, embraced the whole of England within the 
field of its operations, its special function being to 
deliver the nation from the bondage which, it was 
affirmed, had so long oppressed it, and to bring 


| 


their countrymen to the rational and Christian 
conviction that the National Church was to be 
deprecated as an evil, wrong in principle, contradic- 
tory to conscience, This tenderness of conscience, 
if he was not mistaken, was first awakened about 
thirty years ago, when light dawned upon certain 
scrupulous minds as to the payment of Church · rates. 
Since then it had further developed, and passive 
resistance had now become active aggression. 
Nothing would satisfy the demands of this society 
so far as the connection of Church and State was 
concerned but the cry Delenda est Carthago. This 
object it sought to attain by the most unscru- 

ulous means; unfounded assertions were b 
its agency scattered throughout the kingdom. Still 
more, a body within the Church, calling themselves 
Anglican Catholics, called loudly for disestablish- 
ment, and not long ago, when political circum- 
stances rendered a general election not improbable, 
resolved at a meeting to recommend their laity to 
vote only for candidates who were in favour of dis- 
establishment, without reference to their opinions 
on other matters. To ignore or shut their eyes to 
the fact of such a remarkable change in what might 
be called the national sentiment, would, he thought, 
be an instance of suicidal infatuation that could 
only be expected to accelerate the calamity that 
was thus desired. He had not called attention to 
it because he doubted that the Church was at this 
time deeply rooted in the hearts and affections of 
the great majority of their countrymen, nor because 
he anticipated that they were likely to be alarmed 
by the clamour, or misled by the arguments of those 
who wished for the destruction of the Church, and 
who were laying to her charge things that she knew 
not of. Her safety depended, under God, in a very 
great measure, upon the clergy—upon their per- 
sonal character, upon the effectiveness of their 
ministrations, upon the existence of a conviction in 
the public mind that the National Church was 
indeed a national blessing. One thing, he was quite 
convinced, was certain: the present was not an age 
that would be guided in practical matters by 
abstract theories, and speculations, and the asser- 
tions of ex cathedrd infallibility upon any question 
of faith or morals, would not prevent dogmatic 
assertion from being subjected to a very strenuous 
investigation. Cui bono would be the considera- 
tion of all others prominent. The logic of 
facts would overbear the logic of words and 
arguments. After some other similar observations, 
his Lordship went on to say that for the fault of 
others it might please God that the candlestick of 
the Church might be removed from its place. 
There might be reasons inscrutable to them why 
the connection between the Church and State 
should be dissolved. The shortcomings of the State 
itself might be the cause why she should be no 
longer permitted by Almighty God to be the pore nA 
for the Church, nor to retain the privilege of whic 
in past times she had not made a proper use. 
These considerations, however, must be in no case 
urged as an excuse, when invasion was threatened 
or imminent, for not exerting themselves manfully 
to overthrow it. If the Church were not destined 
to fall into the hands of her enemies it would not 
be because the great body of their countrymen had 
ceased to love and revere her principles, but because 
they no longer felt confidence that she was — 
those principles into practical operation, use 
they believed, rightly or wrongly, that the cler 
were no longer worthy of their support, that the 
services they were wont to render to the community 
were no longer so ministered as to entitle them to 
confidence, They might possibly feel some indig- 
nation at the bare supposition of their ministrations 
having sunk so low in the public estimation as to 
justify such an opinion as he had just expressed ; 

ut the strength of the Church must, humanly 
speaking, depend upon the character and efficiency 
of its clergy. 


On the above charge, the South Wales Daily News 
of Friday last remarks :—‘‘ We should judge from 
the charge which the Bishop of Llandaff delivered 
to his clergy, in the cathedral yesterday, that he 
entertains grave fears for the prolongation, to a 
much greater extent, of the union between Church 
and State. His lordship warns his hearers that 
the rock upon which the Church will split. is 
internal dissension in the Church berself, and he 
goes on to admit that these dissensions exist to a 
most alarming extent. From the beginning of the 
Oxford movement in 1832 these dissensions, the 
germ, be it remembered, of the disease to which the 
Church is ultimately to fall a victim, have been 
rapidly growing more and more serious. They 
have, in fact, attained such force that even the 
Episcopal shepherd feels afraid of them. In addition 
to these internal foes to peace and prosperity, the 
Church is said to be beleaguered with foes from with- 
out. His lordship draws a graphic picture of the 
battalions of the enemy, their strength, the dis- 
position of their forces, and their special modes of 
assault. The religious organisations of the Noncon- 
formists—even of the a the old familiar 
friends of the Church, until tombstone cases and 
burial scandals estranged them—is arrayed against 
the Church ; and they are assisted by the secular 
organisation of the Liberation Society, the Press 
of the country, and the Anglican Catholics in 
the bosom of the Church itself. All these com- 
bine in one host to sever the union between 
Church and State, which is as old as the Constitu- 
tion. We should gather from the bishop’s charge 
that the end of that union, though it seems a long 
way off, is, to his mind, sure to come. What, then, 
is to be done to protect the ancient ecclesiastical 


fortresses ? That something must be done is beyond 
doubt. To ignore or shut our eyes to the remark- 
able changes that are taking place in public opinion, 
would, as the bishop says, be suicidal infatuation, 
His lordship’s policy may be briefly summed u 
thus: He calls upon the clergy to do their werk 
well, to make the Church an efficient instrument 
for good ; and further he warns the people that if 
they abolish the State Church it may inflict upon 
them the terrors of the period which immediately 
followed the Commonwealth. . « Wehave so 
much faith in society as to believe that a Constitu- 
tional change, such as the Liberationists advocate, 
would not make us lose our heads or indulge in 
excesses, The bishop gently insinuates a fear that 
disestablishment would prove the Dissenters wanting 
in liberality. It is certain, however, that they 
would bear creditably the test to which they would 
be exposed, and that the cause of religion, not less 
than the welfare of the nation, would be promoted 
by the change. We rejoice to see that the bishop 
is painfully alive to the danger of the tactics 
pursued by the ‘ Anglican Catholics’ in the 
Church of England. He said that on another 
occasion he should express his sentiments 
upon the awful extremity to which some of 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome were pushed 
in connection with an incident that took p at 
the recent Cardiff mission. Whether there had 
or had not been a conspiracy in the Church of Eng- 
land to take them back to the Church of Rome, he 
should not venture to assert, but that man must be 
blind indeed who did not know, not only that such 
a conspiracy would be compatible, if not with the 
avowed principles, at least with the secret policy of 
the Church and Court of Rome in the seventeenth 
century, as substantiated by most indisputable 
records in our national history. He then quoted 
the Dean of Ripon, Professor Rankin, and Lord 
Macaulay in support of this statement. Lord 
Macaulay wrote that in the seventeenth century 
the priests glided from one Protestant country to 
another, under innumerable disguises, as gay 
cavaliers, ag simple rustics, as Puritan preachers.’ 
That the dissensions of the Church of England 
during the last few years had been fomented by the 
same secret agencies, he did not attempt to assert; 
but there were indications of similarity. The 
—— will await with the deepest anxiety the 

ishop’s deliverance upon Anglican Catholicism, 
which, evidently, he shrewdly suspects to be 
Jesuitism in disguise ; and considering the remark- 
able force of the passage just quoted, the Dissenters 
will fervently express their thanks that they, at 
least, have not resuscitated these Anglican Catholics 
who threaten to be such atrouble tous. It would 
have been interesting had the bishop trajected him- 
self from his own ition into the position of the 
layman, and — the State Church from a lay - 
man's point of view. But on the whole the charge 
is a valuable contribution to the literature of Dis- 
establishment, which even its advocates will 
welcome.” 


SUMMER WORK OF THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY. 


REV. JAS. BROWNE, B.A., IN NORTHUMBERLAND 
AND DURHAM, 


Meetings hav» been held in the open air during 
the week at the following six places: — 

Howpon, NORTHUMBERLAND, AvuGusT 12TH.—A 
large meeting assembled here in the main street, 
and Mr. Browne's address was listened to with 
great interest. Mr. H. B. 8. — 2 resided, 
and at the close of the lecture called on Rev. W. 
Stead, who pro a resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. Clavering, a resident farmer, 
thanking the lecturer and chairman, and declarin 
that disestablishment would be, socially an 
religiously, a national advantage. 

CULLERCOATS, NORTHUMBERLAND, 13ru.—This 
was a ‘irat visit to ‘‘ the fishing village, now grow- 
ing into an important seaside place. At the 
look-ou4” on the cliff a considerable number of 
fishermen and villagers listened to Mr. Browne 
with evident approval, and at the end thanked him 
and the chairman, Mr. H. B. S. Thompson, who, 
for the convenience of others desirous of occupying 
the same spot, consented to shorten the meeting. 
After the lecturer had left some opposing speeches 
were made, which enlisted friends and oan in 
defence of Liberation Society principles, and much 
discussion has been elicited. Another meeting, and 
other action, will now be arranged for at once. 

WILLINGTON, DuRHAM, 14TH.—A very numerous 
crowd collected on an open space and listened with 
absorbed attention to Mr. Browne’s address on the 


varied aspects and injustices of the State Church 


funds, patronage, and favouritism. Mr. H. B. 8. 
Thompson presided and addressed the meeting. 
A resolution of thanks and approval was moved b 
Mr. Thomas Bottom, and unanimously adop 

A second resolution, proposed and supported in the 
audience, was carried with cheers, inviting the 
lecturer to visit the town again and further inform 
them on the subject. 

LANCHESTER, DuRHAM, 15TH.—On the village 
green, under the shadow of the parish church, one 
of the very oldest in the country, a meeting was 
held on Thursday evening, when Mr. H. B. 8. 
Thompson presided and introduced the business, 
explaining the objects of the society. Mr. Browne 
was listened to attentively by the main audience, 
though he was much — 2 by the more noisy 
than convincing eloquence of the Church party. 
This consisted in the blatant din of a brass 
and the incoherent bellowing of a very drunken 
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man—the habitual drunkard of the village. To the 


scandal of decency, the well-dressed Church 
defenders gathered round this man, approving, 
cheering, and urging him on. A resolution thank- 
ing - society, the lecturer, and the chairman was 
assed, 

n Scorswoop, NorTHuMBERLAND, I16 rn. — Un- 
favourable weatber lessened the success of this 
meeting, yet a good number came 9 * and 
gave patient and growing attention to Mr. Browne's 
address. The audience thanked the lecturer, and 
asserted the need of early separation of Church and 
State. Another resolution was proposed in the 
audience and unanimously carried, calling on work- 
ing men to organise themselves to promote and 
agitate for disestablishment. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNnE, 17TH. — A considerable 
number of persons assembled near the Cattle 
Market on Saturday, when a very useful and appro- 
priate address was delivered by Mr. Browne on the 
increase of bishops, and on the bill just adopted by 
Parliament. The only interruptions, as in other 
instances, came from men who were in a condition 
of drunkenness. The chairman, Mr. Thompson, 
commented on some points in the lecture, thanked 
the audience for their presence, and the meeting 
separated. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tue Brapen Funp.—This fund, we are glad to 
state, already reaches nearly 1,000/. Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., Mr. James Clarke, and Mr. Wood 
(of the Weigh House Church) have each contri- 
buted 100/. 


Tue City Turk. — Dr. Parker has taken a two 
months’ holiday, during which time the City Temple 
is closed. 

ANOTHER PERVERSION.—The Whiteha/l Review 
announces the secession to Rome of the Rey. W. 
Traies, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, who for 
several years has been curate to the Rev. W. T. 
Webber, of St. John the Evangelist, Holborn. 

THe OLpEst NONCONFORMIST MINISTER IN Max- 

CHESTER.—The Cross-street Unitarian congregation 
has just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. 
yaskell’s ministry in Manchester (the late Mrs. 
Gaskell, the well-known authoress, was the wife of 
the minister), Mr. Gaskell is now the oldest Non- 
conformist minister in Manchester. 

DR. ANDERSON’s ‘‘ ExposurRE oF Porrry.”—We 
understand that six gentlemen in the West of Scot- 
Jand, well known for their liberality, and belong- 
ing to the denomination, have just presented each 
of the ministers and foreign missionaries of the 
United Presbyterian Church, to the number of 600, 
with a copy of the new edition of the late Rev. Dr. 
William Anderson’s work, An Exposure of 
Popery.” 

R. JOHN GUTHRIE.— Many of our readers will 
regret to hear that Dr. John Guthrie, of Glasgow, 
is obliged to leave Scotland on account of his health. 
He will shortly sail for New Zealand, where some 
of his sons are settled. Mr. Guthrie was formally 
minister of the Albany-street Independent Church, 
and was the author of an able pamphlet on the Kirk 
of Scotland,” as well as the Conversations on 
Church Establishments,” published by the Libera- 
tion Society. Great regret is expressed at his 
being obliged to leave Scotland. 

Tue Launzru CONFERENCE AND RITUALISM. — 
The Watchman, in an article on the recent Lambeth 
Conference, fears that the practical effect of this 
great gathering will be to cherish and increase 
exclusiveness, to foment dispositions contrary to 
peace, and, by strengthening existing divisions, to 
weaken Protestantism. Our Wesleyan contem- 
porary also observes :—‘‘ We find some good con- 
clusions come to on the practice of the advanced 
Ritualists, but the recognition of the bishop of each 
diocese as the chief authority leaves it open to those 
who now defy the bishops to do so still, and for 
those bishops who favour Kitualism to foster its 
growth everywhere. So in regard to confession. 
The Conference denounces the requirement of it, dis- 
courages the habitual practice of it, but does not desire 
‘to limit in any way the provision made in the Book 
of Common Prayer for the relief of troubled con- 
sciences.” So that Dr. Pusey and his three or four 
hundred partisans, who contend that they act 
within the law of the Church, as contained in the 
Prayer Book, may continue their present practices 
unchecked, Thus has a golden opportunity been 
thrown away!” 

No Liserat or Dissenter NEED App_y.—The 
Wiltshire Times publishes the following :—‘‘ We 
understand that a respectable goods-guard on the 
Great Western Railway lately applied to the bailiff 
of a certain local Tory magnate to become the 
tenant of a vacant cottage in the borough of 
Devizes. The bailiff thought him an eligible 
tenant, but before being admitted into possession, 
he was summoned to the august presence of the 
lordly owner of the cottage. e was ‘asked where 
did he go on Sundays?’ The reply was toa Non- 
conformist chapel. The lordly owner’s manner 
somewhat changed. He then asked to what schools 
did he send his children? The response was to 
Nonconformist schools, The lordly owner's 
manner became still more chilled. As though to 
give the applicant the last chance for the cottage, 
and with a terrible look, as much as to say, Mind 
what you are about, for I already suspect you,’ a 
demand was made to know what political party he 
voted with? ‘ Liberal,’ was the reply! This was 
the finishing stroke, The lordly magnate thought 
‘he would consider about it and let him know. 


He did consider about it, aud sept word to the 


goods-guard, who has the terrible audacity to be 
a Dissenter in religion and a Liberal in politics, 
that he could not have the cottage! The lordly 
magnate is a warm supporter of Sir Thomas Bate- 
son, and a great friend of Dr. Burges, who are 
such friends (?) to the working classes of Devizes 
in the matter of providing cottage accommodation 
for the tewn.” 

EARLY RELIIdTous Bopres 1n America. — The 
following are the latest statistics :— 


744214 £22 | cuore 
Denominations. > ‘| gs 3 Pruperty— 
=| 648) S22 | £70,+96,712 
EN 
Methodists | 25,278 | 21,337 6.528, 200 /£13,970.822 
ON ae 19,407 | 16,785 | 4,225,737 | 9,606,662 
Presbyterians ..._ ... 9,551 | 8,684 | 3,857,172 | 13,879.945 
Con tionalists 2.887 2,715 1,117,212 5,013,940 
Lutherans.. ... ...| 38,082 | 2,76 977,32 2,983,550 
Protestant Episcopal | 2,836 2,601 | 991,061 7 ,302.910 
United Brethren ...| 1,445 937 245,025 363,962 
Evangelical Asso. ... | 815 641 | 193,796 460.330 
Union Churches | 409 | 552 158,202; 193,059 
Priem@s 2c. cco ove 692 662 224,664 787.912 
Moravian  ... ..| 72 57 25,700 141.820 
New Jerusalem 90 61 18,775 | 173,940 
Second Advent 225 140 | 94,555 | 806,240 
2 18 18 8,850 17,380 
Unitarians 831 310 155,471 1,256,535 
Universalists ... ... 1719 602 210.884 1,188,465 
Miscellaneous 837 237 113,668 316 070 
Roman Catholic 4,127 | 3,806 | 1,990,614 12,197,118 
a a | 189 162 73,266 1,081,047 


Tux Moressy Buriat Scax DAT.“ — The Bishop 
of Carlisle consecrated the ground which had been 
added to the Whitehaven Cemetery on Tuesday, 
and in doing so took the opportunity of referring to 
what is known as the Moresby Burial Scandal.“ 
The reference, as might have been expected, was a 
very temperate one. His lordship is naturally 
desirous of bringing about a better understanding 
and pleasanter relations between the Rev. Baillie 
Wallace and his flock, and he therefore counsels 
forbearance and consideration for each other by both 
priest and people. He intimated that in cases where 
it would be inconvenient for parishioners not to have 
funerals conducted on a Sunday, if a clergyman were 
to consult him as to what ought to done, he 
would reply, By all means meet the wishes of 
your parishioners.” But, on the other hand, he 
thought if a clergyman had to perform two or three 
services on Sunday, visit a Sunday-school once or 
twice, and possibly go to see sick ple, it was 
very hard and unreasonable that his parishioners 
should expect him to take funerals in addition to 
bis other work. We quite agree with the Bishop 
of Carlisle; but in his anxiety to make things plea- 
sant all round, his lordship pone Ten or 
two rather important points connected with the 
“burial scandal” at Moresby. The Rev. Baillie 
Wallace was not so exhausted by his own official 
duties on Sunday, the 9th of June last, as to prevent | 
him from doing the work of another official, namely, 
the sexton, and he intimated that he was willing 
and able to go through the burial service, if the 
father of the dead child would beg bis pardon for 
having called him a queer fellow.” A man, 
especially a rector, cannot be very tired when he 
takes to filling in graves.— Whitehaven Herald. 


Tue Stroke Buriat Case.—The Times con- 
tains a reply from the Vicar of Stoke with 
respect to the burial case referred to in our last 
number. The vicar says:—‘‘ The Times of Friday 
last has been forwarded to me containing the account 
of a ‘ Burial Scandal’ in the parish of Stoke, near 
Coventry. As the account contains at least one 
serious misrepresentation calculated to operate to 
my prejudice, I trust that you will do me the 
justice of inserting this letter, in order that the con- 
tradiction ma as widely circulated as the 
fabrication, he point in the account which is 
true is that I refused to read the burial office over 
one who was unbaptized. As, however, the Rubric 
distinctly says, ‘Here is to be noted that the 
office ensuing (i. e., for the Burial of the Dead) is 
not to be used for any that die unbaptized,’ I 
conceive that I had no option in the matter. 
It had been suggested to me that I should 


have ‘asked no questions,’ or that I should 
have allowed some other clergyman to officiate 
(if one could have been found) who had no such 
scruples, hut neither of these evasions commend | 
themselves to me. If the rule is right, why am 1 
blamed? If it is wrong, why is it not altered? On 
the day after your Friday’s publication, I received 
the following letter, posted in London :— ‘ Mon- 
ster !—This is to give notice that when you least 
expect it your house will be burned while you are 
init! This warning is given only that you may 
prepare for your eternal doom. After burning in 
your bed may you be sent to the hottest quarter in 
Heit. Then, perhaps, will you remember the 
innocent child you refused to bury, and of whom 
you will beg a few drops of water to moisten your 
parched tongue. PREPARE!’ Besides this remark- 
able document (which is not the only one of the 
kind, and which, I think, ought to receive the 
attention of the authorities at Scotland-yard) | find 
that an exaggerated account of this affair has been 
forwarded by anonymous correspondents to the | 
principal newspapers in the kingdom. I am also 
threatened with a visitation from the Liberation | 
Society. May I not fairly say that a cause which 
needs such tactics must have very little to recom- 
mend it?” 

PROGRESS oF Rrrvauism Id Lonpox.—The fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the churches of 
London and its suburbs (within a radius of twelve 
miles) are compiled from the thirteenth annual edition 


of Mackeson’s ‘‘ Guide to the Churches of London 
and its Suburbs.” The Guide” contains informa- 
tion as to 864 churches, but for statistical purposes 
the number is reduced to 854. There is a weekly 
celebration of the Holy Communion in 390, nearly 
one-half ; daily Holy Communion in 42—one church 
in every twenty; early Communion in 458, more 
than one-half; choral celebration in 120—-nearly 
one-seventh ; evening Holy Communion in 246, 
more than one-fourth. There is service on saints’ 
days in 415 churches, ney one-half ; daily ser- 
vice in 243, more than one-fourth; while in 138 
cases, nearly one-sixth, there is no week-day 
service. The service is fully choral in 261 
churches, nearly one-third, and partly chore! in 240, 
or two-sevenths, thus giving 501 churches out of 
854 where the psalms are chanted, There is a sur- 
pliced choir in 355, more than two-fifths; the choir 
is paid or partly paid in 220, more than one-fourth, 
and voluntary in 386, more than two-fifths. 
Gregorian tones are used wholly or partly in 115, 
neal one-seventh. The seats are free and open in 
252, more than one-fourth ; and there is a weekly 
offertory in 405, more than one-half. The surplice 
is worn in preaching in 463, more than one- alf. 
The eucharistic vestments are adopted in 35, or one 
church in every 24; incense is used in 14, and altar 
lights are used in 08, one-ninth ; while in 41 other 
churches there are candles on the altar, but the 
are not —— The eastward position is adopt 

by the celebrant at the Holy Communion in 179 
churches, nearly one-fifth ; 123, nearly one-seventh, 
are open daily for private prayer ; floral decorations 
are introduced at 238, more than one-fourth ; the 
feast of dedication is observed in 149, nearly one- 
sixth ; the shortened form of daily service sanc- 
tioned by the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act is 
used at 88, nearly one-tenth ; the Sunday services 
are separated at 49 ; the old lectionary is still used 
exclusively at 12 churches, and the old and new 
optionally at 6. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


The following have passed the first M. B. exami- 
nation — 

First Drvistox. — Henry Thurstan Bassett, 
Queen's College, Birmingham, and Guy's Hospital; 
Francis Bowe, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Richard 
Bredin, Liverpool Royal Infirmary School of Medi- 
dive; Louis Alfred Cantin, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital; William Chisholm, B. A., Sydney, Uni- 
versity College; William Wriothesley Colborne, 
University College; Frederick Augustus Cox, St. 
Mary's Hospital; Edward Meade Cuffe, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital; Donald Douglas Day, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital; Thomas Vincent Dickin- 
son, St. George’s Hospital ; Albert William Graham, 
St Bartholomew's Hospital; Richard Honeyburne, 
Liverpool Koyal Infirmary School of Medicine ; 
Henry Hoole, Charing Cross Hospital; Victor 
Alexander Haden Horsley, University College ; 
Robert Jones, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; David 
Alexander King, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; 
Thomas Kirsopp, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; 
Denis McDonnell, King’s College ; Robert Maguire, 
Owens College; Hen Maudsley, University 
College; Frederick alker Mott, University 
College; Hubert Montague Murray, University 
College; Arthur Newsholme, St. Thomas’s aay pond 
William Rushton Parker, University College ; Louis 
Coltman Parkes, University College; William 
Pasteur, University College; Arthur Edward 
Permewan, University College: Reginald Pratt, 
University College; Beaven Neave Kake, Guy’s 
Hospital; John Shaw, St. Thomas’s Hospital; 
Percy Edward Shearman, University College ; 
Charles Alfred Weber, B. A., B. Sc., St. George's 
Hospital. 

Szconp Drivision.—Anundrao Atmaram, B. So., 
University College; Charles Alfred Ballance, St. 
Thomass Hospital; Henry Ambrose Grund 
Brooke, B. A., Owens College; David Collingwood, 
Liverpool Royal Infirmary School of Medicine; 
William Job Collins, St. holomew’s Hospital; 
Andrew William Dalimeyer, University College; 
John Davidson, King’s College; Denis William 
Donovan, University College; Henry Thomas 
Groom, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Donald Tem- 

leton Hoskyn, University College ; George Hurst, 

. A., Sydney, Universitey of Edinburgh ; George 
Ryding Marsh, Guy’s Hospital; Richard Rundell 

illiam Oram, Guy’s Hospital; Edward Rice, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital; Amand Jules M‘Connel 
Routh, erg | llege ; John Frederick William 
Silk, King's College; Henry Smith, St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital; John Edward Squire, University 
College ; Harold Swale, St. Thomas’s Hospital ; 
William Ainley Sykes, St. Bartholomew's Hos- 

ital; Edw Sabine Tait, St. Bartholomew's 

ospital; Walter Duncan Thomas, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital; Frederick Rufenacht, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital ; Christopher James Watkins, 
University College; Charles Haydon White, St. 
Thomas's Hospital. pe 

ExcLupina Puysiococy. — First Division.— 
George Frederic Barnes, St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital; William Sellers, University of Edinburgh, 
Second Division —John Smith, Guy's Hospital; 
Jobn Whiting, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

PuysioLogy On ty.—Second Division.—Thomas 
Crisp, St. Thomas’s Hospital ; George Ernest Fooks, 
St, Rerthalomow's Hospital ; Richard Hughes, St. 
Bartholomew Hospital; Waldemar Joseph 
Roeckel, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Cornelius 
William Suckling, Birmingham School of Medis 
cine, 
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MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, 


CLAPHAM, 
HEAD MASTER: F. C. MAXWELL, M. A., 


St, John’s College, Cambridge. 


Matnematics: R. H. Cuorz, B. A., 
Mathematical Honours, London University. 


L. R. Huones (ist B. A.), London University: 
W. M. Canwety (ust B. A.), London University 


J. 8. Wiseman, London 


CLASSICS: 


MATHEMATICS AND Esorten: 
University. 


History: J. P. Bars, London University. 


Lecrursrs in Exoten: R. G. Laruam, M.A., M. D., 
Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
Late Professor of English in University College, London. 


Faexcu: F. J. Cuanrentizer, B.A, 
French Master at Mill Hill School. 


Natunat Science: A. Newsnoime, 
St. Thomas's Hospital ; 
Priseman in Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology. 


Piano Aub Sixarxo: A. Ruopes, R. A. M., 
Organist at Rev. J. Baldwin Brown's Church, 
Brixton. 


Vio: W. H. Hawn, Musician in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Daawixa: M. W. Varpy, 


Certificated Master, Science and Art Depart- 
ment, Kensington. 


Uy at aaeeee SCHOOL, HASTINGS, 


Principal—Mr. JOHN STEWART. 


At the last Local Examination by the University of 
Se a the following were the successes by pupils from 
this — 


Seuicrs—Honours, 2nd Class, Two Candidates. 
3rd Class, Two 9 


Passes Four ” 


Juniors—Honours, lst Class, Two 9 
2nd Class, One 2 
Srd Class, Ihree „ 

Fire - 


Total 19 2 
At the last Examination by the College of Preceptors 
(June, 1878) Forty-four Candidates obtained Certificates, 
Six were let Class, Fourteen were 2nd Class, and Twenty- 
four were 3rd Class. 
Of the twelve Prises offered for general compet:tion, the 
obtained with a higher total 
than has ever before been reached in these Examinations; the 
aud for Modern Langu the let for English, the 2ad for 
Mathematics, and the 2nd for Natural Science. 
The NEXT SESSION will begin on the Io ru Serprempen. 


QoS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BiSHOPS STORTFORD, 


Head Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M. A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Assisted by an able staff of resident and other masters. 


For terms, pros &c., apply to the Rev. Head 
Master, or Mr. A. man, the Local Sec. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on Serr. 5, 1878. 
East of England Nonconformist School Company, Limited. 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOPS STORTFORD, 


Passes 


Mathematics.—G. N. Hooxsr, Esq. 
Instrumental Music and 8: ARNOLD KENNEDY, 
a. M.A. (Silver and Bronze allist of Royal Academy 
usic). 


) 
— By Painting. — Miss Epoisy (Certificated 
Teacher, th Kensington). 

Natural Science.— W. F. Gwinnett, Esq. (Queen's 
Medallist, First Class Certificated Teacher, Royal School of 


Mives). 
Pupils have been successfully ared for the Cambridge 
Local, of P Examina- 


and South Kensington 
tious. 1 all the a | 
school, Eleven in number, obtained certificates. Two gained 
honours with marks of distinction in Music and French in 
the 8 Examinations. 
The NE TERM will commence on Serr.)2. For 
rospectuses or the Lady Principal, or to the Hon. 
Bee. Rev. T. W. Davids, 4, St. George’s-square, Upton, E. 


Gr. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—JAS. FISON, M.A. (Lend.) 
Special . te for Y Gentlemen intending to 
— i oung tending 


| (CQ) WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


Parxcrrat—J. d. GREEN WOOD, LL.D. 
L—DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW. 


J. G. G 
— (Fell. Univ. Coll., 


Latin ** Füübisr ß 8 WILE M.A. (Camb.} 
eoccee V. ae 
—— Literature 4 WAED. M.A. Fell. Bt. 
T. NORTHCOTE TOLLER, 
English Language { M.A. (late Fell. Christ’s 
Thomas 5 M.A 
seme ge aoe 6000000 000 00000 (inte Fell: Trin, Coll. Camb, \ 
ural Philosop 9 „. „„ BA * 
Physical 8 Ii CORE M.A 
„% „%% LL eeeTT ee M A., F. RS. ueen’s 
„ and Meratal and 
oral Philosophy ............ ROBERT ADAMSON, M.A. 
Political Economy........ ...... 
FRED HOPKINSON, 
Jurisprudence and Lay ...... M. A., B.C.L. (Stowell Fell. 
niv. Coll he na n 
Chemistry and Metallurgy... E 80 E. B.A, Ph. D., 
Organic Chemistry .......... „ C.8CHORLEMMER, F. R. . 
Animal n and 


2 
Physiology and Histology ..{ ARTHUR GAMGEE, Mp. 
W. BOYD DAWKINS, M. A., 


eeeeeeee 
sereece 


Geology and Paleontology RS. 

EE 1 * A. BURGHARDT, 

Oriental Languages — 

German T. THEODORES. 

— ia F E LALLEMAND, 

Free Hand Drawing WILLIAM WALKER. 

— ̃ ˙ ² om} EDWARD HECHT 

With Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators in all the 
principal subjects 


IL.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 
Dax or run Motec Snoot: ARTHUR GAMGEE, 
M. D., F. R. S. 


WINTER SESSION. 


Physiology and Histology ...} ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D., 


R.8. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Sadat M.D., 
Practical F. RS E. 

W. O. WILLIAMBON, F. R. 8. 

2 wd ROSCOE, B. A., 


Organic Chemistry. A ORLEMMER, F. R 8. 
Clinical Medicine WM. ROBERTS, M. D., F. R. . 
Principles and Practice of J. E MORGAN, M. D., M. A., 
Medicine F RC. P. 
1 — 3 ne 
Practical Surger rg max 8. — * ’ 
General Pathology and JU 8 om * y 
Morbid Anatom MD. MRG P 
„ N 
Hospital Instruction — cee The SURGEONS to, the 


e JOHN THORNBURN. M.D. 
Materia Medica and Thera- M.R.C.8 
ae ANIEL JNO LEECH, 
Medical J and ARTHUR RANSOME, MD 
Public Health... 45 1 N 
Practical Morbid Histology UI 1 
— Chemistry 1 HENRY R ROSCOE, F. R 8. 
Botany ee W. C. WILLIAMBON, F. R S. 


Assistant Lectusgers axp DemonsreaTons : 
ALFRED H. YOUNG, M.B. 
ALEX. FRASER. M.B., G. i. 
JOHN PRIESTLEY. 


Roe and RESIDENCE at Brighton. 


or Graduate. Terms on application to Mr. and Mrs, Box, 58, Old Stein, 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. and 17 and 18, Castle-square, sil 
HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURAN 
W COMPANY. ** TO “TOURISTS. 
Chief Office—58, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E O. 


Capital—£100,000. 
TrusTses—Sir Frederick M. Williams, Bart, M. P., Thomas 
Lambert, Esq. 

All kiods of Life Assurance Business effected. Special 
advantages to total abstainers. Second-class lives assured. 
Six Triennial Bouuses distributed, Next bonus year, 1878. 
Agents wanted, Apply to 

&LFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


He HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
(Gold Medallist) pice vegas | of Loudon, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity Coli ge, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usnal Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struct‘on in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper cases. Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


A Large Selection of Tracts and 
Small Books in 


Welsh, French, German, Italian, Norwegian, 


And other , may be found at the 
positories of 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London: 65, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard; and 164, Piccadilly, where they may 
be obtained for Gratuitous Distribution at Reduced Prices. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
PARIS DEPOT 


IS AT 


4, PLACE DU THEATRE FRANCAIS, 


in the pri Eu es may be 
Where Iracts in principal snpenn Langang y 


OOD, LL.D. 


CHAPPELL X cos 


IMPROVED AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS, 
Manufactured by 
CLOUGH AND WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 
The immense advantages these instruments over the 


Organs hitherto imported, have induced Messers. C. and C. 
to undertake the Agency of this eminent Mauufactory. 


THE 


CLOUGH AND WARREN’S ORGANS 


were awarded the 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


and 


MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST MERIT, 


at the 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


RANKING THEM SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS IN 
QUALITY OF TONE, 

FACILITIES OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
ELEGANCE OF DESIGN & ORNAMENTATION, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 


CLOUGH AND WARREN’S 


“FAVORITE ORGAN,” 


TEN STOPS, FOUR SEIS of REEDS, KNEE SWELL. 
Compass Five Octaves. 
Elegent Carved Canadian Walnut Case. 


PRICK 25 GUINEAS. 
A Large Variety on View from 25 to 150 Guineas, 


Illustrated Price List free by post, 


CHAPPELL AND CO. 8 
SPECIALITIES IN 


ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
BY ALEXANDRE. 
A : 


Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guineas. 


GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &., 22 guineas, or £2 2s. per quarter 
on the Three Years System. 


NEW ORGAN MODEL. 


Two rows of keys, five stops and sub-bass, Venetian 
swell, two knee pedals, 28 guineas, or £2 16s, per quarter on 
the Ihree Years System. 


EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 


Fifteen stops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


SPECIAL DEL, 


teen stops, five rows of vibrators, &c., 50 guiveas, or 
per quarter on the Three Years System. 


A Liberal Discount to Schools and the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post, 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti- ic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure 


ble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
—.— i 2 — 1 tritious, perfectly 
The Faculty t “the most nu 
igestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, an d 
invaluable for Invalide and Children.“ 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 

Le., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to 3 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a — § a 
CocoariNa A LA VANILLE 18 the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, aud may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 
Ia tin packets ab 18. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H, SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. 
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THE WEEK. 

THE Queen’s Speech is intensely Imperialist in 
tone, and bears in allits more important passages 
the impress of its grandiloquent author, whose 
mind is manifestly filled with the thought that 
Her Majesty is now an Empress. There is also 
a tone of confidence in the speech which is 
hardly warranted by the present circumstances 
of south-eastern Europe. It seems premature 
to congratulate Parliament upon the success 
of the Congress in the conclusion of a peace 
which Her Majesty is thankful to believe 
is satisfactory, and likely to be durable.” At 
the present moment the prospect is far from 
being peaceful; while it is by no means certain 
that the Anglo-Turkish Convention will really 
secure the adoption of the measures necessary 
for securing the good government of Asia 
Minor. On the last day of the Session Mr. 
Bourke informed the House of Commons that 
Sir A. H. Layard was carrying on negotiations 
with the Turkish Government on the subject 
of the proposed reforms; and although many 
days have now elapsed since Sir Stafford 
Northcote made a similar announcement, no 
intimation that a treaty or an arrangement has 
been, or is likely to be, concluded, has yet been 


received from Constantinople. Oan it be that | 


the Pasha. object to be reformed, and that they 
think that if British residents are once appointed 
to the various pashalics of Asia Minor, it will be 
as difficult to get rid of them as it would here- 
after be to induce Austria to retire from Bosnia ? 
It is worthy of remark that the tone of the 
Government in the House of Commons at the 
close of the Session was so subdued as to con- 
trast strangely with the jubilant language of 
the Queen’s Speech. 


On Monday the representatives of England, 
France, and Germany proceeded in a body to 
the Porte and urged in a decisive manner upon 
the Ottoman Government the strict and un- 
reserved execution of the Treaty of Berlin. 
It remains to be seen whether the rectification 
of the Greek frontier formed a part of this 
demand, It is said that Germany is of opinion 
that the provisions of the Treaty will not have 
been properly executed until the territory 
whose limits were defined by the Oongress 
has been ceded to Greece. Prince Bismarck, 
it is alleged, c»nsiders that the French word 
inviter—the phrase addressed to the Porte by 
the Plenipotentiaries—really possesses the forco 
of an ‘‘ ultimatum.” Lord Beaconsfield, with 
a less idiomatic knowledge of French, and also, 
it is to be feared, a far greater reluctance to do 
justice to the Greeks, wishes to attach to the 
word a meaning which would deprive it of all 
diplomatic significance. 


The public thanks are due to Mr. H. B. 
Samuelson, M.P. for Frome, for haying at the 
close of the session brought forward in so clear 
and connected a manner all the circumstances 
attending the death of Mr. Ogle, the Times 
correspondent in Thessaly. The opinion of all 
respectable persons at Volo has always been 
that Mr. Ogle did not fall in battle; that 
he was repeatedly seen alive after, accord- 
ing to the theory of the Turks, he 
had perished; and, in fact, that he was 
set upon by eight or ten Turkish soldiers, 
murdered in cold blood, and his head impaled 
upon abayonet. The Greek peasants who could 
have proved these facts were afraid to give evi- 
dence unless their personal safety as well as 
the security of their property were guaranteed, 
and such a guarantee neither the British nor 
the Turkish representatives would give. Mr. 
Samuelson made out so strong a case that the 
Government felt constrained to yield to his 
demand for further inquiry when the country 
was quiet again.” But when will the country 
be “ quiet again”? The Turks, by destroying 
villages and killing the inhabitants, are doing 
their best to turn the country into a desert, and if 
the Greeks are ever put in possession of the 


frontier which the Congress desired to secure 
for them, it will be only to find that the Bashi- 
Bazouks have spared no pains to render the 
ceded territory worthless. Mr. John Ogle, of 
Sevenoaks, the father of the murdered corre- 
spondent, has opened a fund to relieve the 
distress existing in Thessaly ; and certainly an 
appeal was never more legitimately made to 
British benevolence. 


The Liberal Central Association has rendered 
a useful ser rice by republishing Mr. Gladstone’s 
great speech on the Berlin Treaty, and also by 
deciding to circulate it extensively in the con- 
stituencies. Mr. Gladstone, in his turn, has 
made the speech more valuable by revising it, 
and also by dividing it into sections, with 
appropriate headings. It cannot fail to open 
the eyes of many people to the nature of the 
engagements we have assumed under the terms 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 


The Russian Government have met our un- 
friendly policy towards them in Asia Minor 
with a counter-move of the utmost significance. 
They bave despatched a special mission to 
Cabul; and Shere Ali has received it with every 
mark of honour. Hitherto it has pleaeed our 
rulers to regard Afghanistan as a neutral zone, 
which Russia, was studiously to avoid as being 
excluded from the sphere of her political 
influence. It was generally supposed that, 
when Lord Granville was at the Foreign Office, 
an arrangement to this effect had been entered 
into with the Ozar, but this turns out to be un- 
founded. The nature of the proposals which 
the Russian Embassy has made to the Ameer 
is of course unknown; and it is hardly likely 
that Prince Gortschakoff will be very 
communicative on that point. We sus- 
pect, however, that the object of the 
Russian Government is merely to make a 
demonstration ; but, at the same time, in doing 
so, to recal our attention to the fact that their 
policy in Ceutral Asia—whatever it may be—is 
not in the least affected by the occupation of 
Oyprus or the establishment of an English 
Protectorate in Asia Minor. For several years 
past our relations with the Ameer have been of 
a most unsatisfactory character. He hates the 
Indian Government, and his ill-will has been 
increased by the stoppage of his subsidy. Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, with an escort of cavalry, 
has been directed to proceed to Cabul should 
Shere Ali be willing to receive him. Specula- 
tion as to what a capricious despot like the 
Ameer may or may not be willing to do would 
be a waste of time; but for years to come the 
politics of Central Asia will, we fear, give cause 
for grave anxiety. Unfortunately, thanks to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s mischievous policy of dis- 


trust, it is impossible to make even an attempt 


to arrive at a cordial understanding on this 
subject with Russia. So long as the present 
Premier remains in office, the relations of the 
two Powers are certain to be those of mutual 
suspicion, if not of defiance. 


The Maltese who emigrated to Cyprus have 
returned in great disgust to their own island. 
They went, as they thought, to a land flowing 
with milk and honey, and where they were 
certain to find a profitable field of enterprise. 
All this proved to be absolutely illusory. They 
were not wanted, and the Greeks showed no 
inclination to welcome the interlopers. The 
Maltese, however, are still confident that, when 
the island is opened up, it will afford ample 
employment for their surplus population, but 
at present they will do well to keep at home. 


The inhabitants of Lamartine’s native towa— 
Macon—have done well to perpetuate the poet's 
memory by erecting his statue in their midst. 
Lamartine was a poet and a rhetorician, but he 
had the love of freedom in his heart. The 
one speech by which, in the stormy days of 
1848, he tranquillised a roaring Paris mob and 
instantly converted anarchy into order, will 
give him a unique place in the history of 
France. When as a young man he visited 
Syria, Lady Hester Stanhope, whose eccentri- 
cities made her what the Americans would call 
highly mediumistic,” predicted that one day | 


he would be the first man in France, and perhaps 
the prophecy, acting upon an egotistical tem- 
perament, helped to realise iteelf. Lamartine 
was buried in his own park, close to the chateau 
in which so much of his life was spent. The 
unveiling of the statue was made the occasion 
of a great popular demonstration. His tomb 
was visited by admiring crowds. A gold medal 
was awarded for a prize sonnet in his honour, 
many crowns were laid at the foot of his statue, 
and the proceedings included a ball and a 
breakfast. All this would have seemed in 
Lamartine’s own eyes extremely graceful and 
appropriate—just the homage which should be 
paid to a dead poet. 


Mr. Gladstone has been delivering a little 
sermon to the people of Hawarden on the 
dignity of hand labour. Hoe truly said that 
the people of this country are too fond of 
getting out of hand labour and getting into 
what they call head labour.” They regard as 
an inferior class those who labour with their 
hands, while their ambition is to swell the 
already overcrowded ranks of the lower class 
of clerks—the most distressed class, Mr. Glad- 
stone thinks, in thiscountry. The right honour- 
ablegentleman does not object to see thecharacter 
of hand labour raised; and he shows, by way 
of illustration, what scope there is for the ener- 
gies of young Englishmen in connection with 
the work of the soulptor, all the details of which 
are now, for the most part, manipulated by 
foreigners—French and Italian workmen who 
are not too proud to labour with their hands. 
Mr. Gladstone’s remarks will, we hope, do 
something to lessen those feelings of false pride 
which induce many persons to consider it more 
gentlemanly to starve on the pittance earned by 
a copying clerk than to earn substantial wages 
by honest manual labour. 


An inquest held in Bedford-row on Saturday 
last brought to light the fact that the child of 
one Elizabeth Mason had died from the close 
and stifling atmosphere of the room in which 
the family lived. It appears that, owing to the 
improvements whith the Metropolitan Board of 
Works have made in the neighbourhood of Red 
Lion-square, there is a dreadful amount of over- 
crowding in the houses where the poor of the 
district are still able to obtain lodgings, each 
small room being occupied by a large family, 
who pay half-a-crown a week for the 
accommodation. The coroner expressed in 
emphatic language his sense of the cruelty 
with which, in this matter, the London poor 
are treated. The houses in which they live are 
ruthlessly pulled down to make room for new 
streets and wide thoroughfares, and then they 
are left to find what shelter it may be possible 
for them to procure in the noisome courts and 
alleys which have escaped destruction. The 
grievance is an intolerable one, and we hope 
that next session the attention of Parliament 
will be directed to the necessity of providing 
an effectual remedy. The rich, if their dwell- 
ings were displaced, could easily remove to the 
suburbs, but the poor are necessarily compelled 
to live near their work. 


Although the Kaffir war is said to have ter- 
minated, yet, when the last mail left, heavy 
fighting was going on at more pointe than one; 
and there is reason to fear that the frontier will 
continue to be disturbed for along time to come. 
The complete cessation of hostilities, and the 
ultimate acquiescence of the Kaffirs in British 
rule, will greatly depend upon the treatment 
which the subjugated natives and their chiefs 
receive at the hands of the British Govern- 
ment. We observe that Gongabella has 
been sentenced to death. This chief is one 
of those who, according to the memorial which 
the Aborigines Protection — lately ad- 
dressed to Sir Michael Hicke-Beach, were 
goaded into rebellion by the petty and arbitrary 
conduct of the local authorities. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion on this subject, it is 
manifestly incumbent upon the Imperial Go- 
vernment, which has never yet surrendered its 
right to control native policy in South Africa, 
to revise the sentences which may be passed by 
the Colonial Courts, and to take care that 
excessive puni ot is not inflicted upon 
either the chiefs or the people. 
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Correspondence, 


— 3 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE NEXT GENERAL 
, ELECTION, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, It is with some hesitation that I venture 
to trespass upon your patience by offering some 
reply to the various letters contained in the two 
last numbers of the Nonconformist in opposition to 
mine in several preceding numbers. There is not 
much new argument introduced, and consequently 
I shall not need to extend my remarks to any 
great length. In the outset I have to acknowledge 
that your correspondent ‘‘C. H. T. is right in his 
correction of two statistical references which I made, 
which on my part arose from momentary forgetful- 
ness. I know that Newcastle-on-Tyne at the last 
general election returned one Conservative. This 
resulted from the refusal of a large number of 
Radicals to vote for Mr. Headlam. It is a remark- 
able fact that these disastrous divisions take place 
forthe most part in strongly Radical towns, pre- 
senting the strange phenomenon of such towns as 
Nottingham, Northampton, and Newcastle being 
represented wholly or partly by Conservatives. 

I need say but little in reply to ‘‘An English- 
woman,” whose short epistle is to the point, and con- 
tains more real argument than all the other letters 
combined, He bas, however, mistaken the point in 
the argument. The questioa which I have pro- 
posed is not the disfranchisement of women 
already in the posteesion of political power, but the 
proposal to give the suffrage to women who have 
never had it and who have never been invested with 
this power in any nation in the world in ancient or 
modern times, whether a monarchy or a republic. 
The proposal which I have criticised is not to 
enfranchise women generally—the whole com- 
munity of women—but a small proportion of them, 
and those who are mostly widows and consequently 
the poorest, the most helpless and dependent, and 
the least qualified to exercise the power for the 
general good. There is no principle in such a 
distinction, and on the ground of expediency it is, 
in my judgment, injurious. In reply to An Eng- 
lishwoman ” I would, of course, punish men who 
bribe and take a bribe, and would disfranchise 
them. If the question were now first proposed 
what portion of the male community should have 
the suffrage, would anybody be foolish enough to 
select those who, from their circumstances, are the 
least able to exercise an independent judgment to 
the general exclusion of the most intelligent and 
independent? This would be parallel to the pro- 
posal to give the suffrage only to the women who 
are ratepayers, and are so generally because they 
are widows and dependent. 

The letter of Mr. Francis W. Newman is curious. 
I hardly know what to offer in reply. I wish to 
treat the writer with the respect due to his years, 
bis great abilities, and his undoubted sincerity. I 
remember when I was a young man reading his con- 
tributions on theological and philosophical questions 
with much interest. The present letter seems cha- 
racteristic of him. There is nothing definite, no 
keeping to the point in question, not much argu- 
ment to lay hold of, denunciation of nearly every- 
thing that is, and antagonism to all the past, and 
nearly everything that others esteem. And in his 
zeal for what he no doubt believes to be just, he 
exaggerates the evils he opposes, abuses those 
whom he condemns, and ascribes to them motives 
which I know they would repudiate. After having 
passed through almost every phase of thought and 
opinion, he seems in his old age to have settled 
down as the advocate of almost all the new-fangled 
theories of the age—Vegetarianism, Anti-Vaccina- 
tion, Anti-Contagious Diseases Acts, Permirsive 
Bill, Women's Suffrage, and especially anti- 
Whiggiem. He declares that the Whigs do not 
embrace what is just, but only what they think wil 
keep Whigs in power.” This is not argument, but 
abuse. I know that it has been customary, in cer- 
tain political circles, to disparage and even denounce 
the Whigs. I am not a Whig, and there are not 
many now who care for the name, but to deny the 
services rendered in the past to the cause of poli- 
tical progress by the Whigs, is to ignore the facts 
of British history, to do a great injustice, and to 
exhibit political prejudice at the expense of truth 
and fairness. The Whigs were formerly the 
Liberal party, and to that party we owe much of 
our present freedom and progress. That phase of 
political thought may have passed away, and 
another and a broader form of politics may have 
properly succeeded to its inheritance; but it is the 
veriest injustice to denounce the past for not being 
the present, and to deny to Whigs—such men as 


| 


\ 
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the late Earl Russell—any regard for justice. For 
my own part, I fail to see in the Radicals of the 
present day a greater regard to political justice 
than in the Whigs of the past or present. The 
accusations which Mr. F. W. Newman has made 
against the Whigs are not arguments, and are not 
true as matters of fact. In the conclusion of his 
letter, however, he partiy makes amends for his 
abuse of the Whigs, by substantially admitting the 
justice of my contention. He writes :—‘‘ If 
‘Argus’ simply argued that we ought not to 
accept or reject any candidate by consideration of 


one topic alone I should quite agree with him.“ 
That is really what I aimed at in the series of 


interpose an arbitrary law in which a minority only 
believes would be intolerable, 

Did it never occur to those who support the Per- 
missive Bill that such good temperance men as 
John Bright, Samuel Morley, and others—practical, 
uncrotchety men—cannot see their way to accept 
the proposed legislation on the drink traffic? If 
those who are licensed to sell drink were to have 
a general demand for non-intoxicating drinks, there 
would soon be a supply and a reform effected. 

Some people have intense objection to the Vacci 
nation Laws. If those who perform vaccination 
were as invariably to be prosecuted if they did it 
improperly as those who object to it, the objection 


letters) which you kindly inserted in your valuable | to it would probably be very soon restricted. 


journal, 

I could not expect you to find room for a lengthy 
reply to your correspondent, Mr. Hayward, of 
Bristol. In reply to my observation that the 
Alliance is engaged in a hopeless task, Mr. Hay- 
ward asserts that our country is in a hopeless 
condition unless a more excellent way be shown for 
dealing with the liquor traffic, I admit that the 
magnitude of the evil of intemperance is very great ; 
I also admit that the licentiousness and the rascality 
of the country are very great also, and that in the 
contemplation of these and other evils good men 
are almost tempted to despair, and, under the in- 
fluence of this feeling, to resort to certain drastic 
mechanical measures with the conviction that they 
will supply a radical remedy. This, however, is 
delusion. Evil will not be cured by compulsory 
means. The Permissive Bill will not make this 
country sober. It will give the power to two- 
thirds of the ratepayers to close public-houses ; but 
the two-thirds will need to be persuaded to exercise 
the power, and there is no reason to believe that 
they would exercise it, and consequently the pre- 
sent state of things would continue. The minds of 
the people under any system must be influenced. 
The evil must be attacked at its roots in the mind. 
Until the people be better educated, better trained, 
be taught more self-respect, and be raised to higher 
and nobler feelings, no mere mechanical measures 
can do more than affect some of the grosser out- 
ward manifestations of vice. Mr. Hayward 
invites me to examine the figures of the last elec- 
tion to learn that my statements are not correct as 
to the disastrous effect upon candidates of the 
enforcement of the Alliance question. I cannot 
comply with his request. It would render neces- 
sary the examination of all the returns, and I think 
I have given figures enough on the question. The 
summary which Mr. Hayward himself gives is not 
very encouraging. He admits that more than one- 
third of those who voted for the Permissive Bill in 
last Parliament were not returned at the general 
election. That is a serious fact. He refers, how- 
ever, to new friends elected and to the results in 
large towns, such as Manchester, Glasgow, &c. I 
have some knowledge of Manchester. In that city, 
at the last general election, all the candidates pro- 
fessed adherence to the Permissive Bill; but a 
Tory Alliance candidate defeated the Liberal, Jacob 
Bright. How was this accomplished? Why, by 
the aid of the publicans, and an enormous 
expenditure of money in treating the rabble. The 
publicans came to the conclusion that they had 
more to expect from a Tory than from a Liberal 
Government, and they knew that the Tory candi- 
dates, though Alliance men nominally, would sus- 
tain the administration that would favour their 
cause. This proved to be the case, The fact is, 
the present Government has throughout shown 
strong partiality for the publicans. They have 
done so only very recently. For several years under 
Liberal Administrations the Lord Chancellors acted 
on the rule that no brewer, wine and spirit mer- 
chant, or publican should be appointed a justice of 
the peace. Within the last few weeks the present 
Lord Chancellor, worthy man as he is, has appointed 
two brewers borough magistrates. 

I must now conclude by bidding adieu to the 
subject. 


Cheshire, Aug. 17, 1878. 


THE LIBERAL POLICY, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—There is a certain affinity in objection to 
the four laws enumerated in his letter to the Von- 
conformist last week by Professor F. W. Newman, 
viz., the Contagious Diseases Act, the Vaccination 
Laws, the Drink Traffic, and the disallowance of 
Women’s Suffrage. Any one who holds strong 
opinions on one of these may be expected to do the 
same in reference to the others, on all of which 
there is, and is room for, a difference of opinion. 


The expressed will of the majority rules, apd to 


ARGUS, 


I have known a knot of most respectable people 
to be summoned and fined times almost without 


number, and in one osse, I have no doubt one of 


them was literally harried to death, the clerk and 
chairman of the Board of Guardians, who prosecuted, 


being the same at the bench, but I have never been 
able to object in toto to vaccination itself. 

If all the energy that is lavished on unripe, if not 
impracticable, questions were devoted to something 
that is more simple, tenable, and reasonable, the 
Liberal party would be more compact and strong 
than it is. 4 1 


Beligious and Henominational Rebos. 


— @— 
THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON AT 
DUNNINGTON, 


On Tuesday afternoon, last week, the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon preached in connection with the opening of 
a new Baptist chapel at Dunnington, a village about 
two miles from Alcester. Great and widespread in- 
terest was manifested in the rev. gentleman’s visit. 
The Great Western and Midland Railway Companies 
were induced to run special trains from Birmingham, 
Redditch, Stratford-on-Avon, Evesham, and 
Alcester, and the result was that between two 
and three thousand persons crowded the village in 
the expectation of hearing so popular a preacher. 
Many must have been disappointed—the large 
marquee in which the rev. gentleman preached 
being packed to its utmost capacity, and many 
persons were unable to gain admittance. Hundreds 
were forced to stand during the whole proceedings, 
which lasted about two hours, and many more 
would have congregated outside the tent but for the 
heavy and almost persistent downpour of rain, 
which compelled them to seek shelter in the adjacent 
farm-buildings. 

The new building, judging from the description, 
is of an attractive character ; and a public meetin 
was held on the occasion of the opening, resided 
over by the Mayor of Stratford (H. W. Newton, 
Esq.). After a brief speech from the Chairman, 
the Rev. F. WIEIBER, Congregational minister of 
Tewkesbury, spoke. In the course of his remarks 
the speaker said he wished Nonconformity were 
more felt in the villages. It was too much the 
custom to leave all the work to the deacons, instead 
of individual members of the congregatian assisting 
in every possible way. There were a great many 
people who made a great fuss about religion, but 
who really were doing nothing for Christ. Many of 
them went about finding fault and hindering those 
who were working arduously and zealously. He 
had sometimes heard of congregations complaining 
of the quality of the sermons. He would advise 
them to pay the minister a little better and then 
they would very likely get better sermons. 
(Laughter.) He discountenanced the habit in some 
populous villages of having two or three little places 
of worship, stating that it would be much better 
to have one large flourishing place, something 
similar to the commodious and pretty building the 
4 ation at Dunpington were now erecting. 

r. T. W. Wurrx, of Evesham, followed, s - 
ing on the subject of Nonconformity. Mr. White 
rmed that had it not been for Dissenters the 
pation would never have occupied its present posi- 
tion. They had proved a bulwark against Popery. 
(Hear, hear.) He knew that the Church of Eng- 
land claimed that distinction, but he would as 
those who read the literature of the country of the 
E day whether its members had not taken 
own their walls to admit the enemy. (Applause.) 
He questioned the right of the 4 — to 
divide the country into parishes, and to say to this 
man and to that man, without taking into account 
his qualifications— You shall have the cure of souls 
in that parish. He (the speaker) was one of those 
who would be prepared — to iguore the 
parochial system. Every Christian man had a right 
to call the whole world his parish. 

Mr. SpurGeon, although suffering greatly from 
neuralgia, preached a sermon occupying nearly 
an hour and a-half in delivery. At the close he 
said that this was an age of scepticism. Canons 


and other great guns had exploded hell and almost 
heaven too with their theological controversies, but 


the everlasting truth of God remained for all that. 
He would have them grasp the eternal verities and 
not give way to the doubts which seemed to swarm 
tbe air. He prayed for more earnestness in their 
religious life, more devotedness to Christ, and a 
better appreciation of His beneticent love. 


UrFinctox, Berxsurre.—The building of the 
new Congregational mission chapel will be coum 
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menced at once for the congregation worshipping 
during the summer months ina tent. The memo- 
rial-stone will be laid on Wednesday, August 28, 
by Mr. Oliver Gerring, of Badbury Hill, Faring- 
don, who for more than forty years has been the 
unflinching upholder of Nonconformity in the vale 
of Berkshire. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION IN DUBLIN, 


The British Association began its sittings at Dublin 
on Tuesday last, when the Examination Hall was 
crowded, nearly 2,500 persons applying for tickets. 
Many eminent scientific men and others were pre- 
sent, including: Mr. William Spottiswoode, Presi- 
dent-elect; Lord Rosse, Lord Gough, the Lord 
Mayor, Captain Douglas Galton, Professor Wilson, 
treasurer, Sir John Lubbock, D. C. L., Sir Joseph 
Hooker, Professor Huxley, Mr. Sorby, of Sheffield, 
Sir John Hawkshaw, Professor Flower, Dr. Hurst, 
Professor W. F. Barrett, Mr. F. J. Bramwell, Sir 
Robert Kane, Mr. Maxwell Hutton, Mr. Ingram, 
F. T. C. D., the Rev. Dr. Houghton, F. T. C. D., Pro- 
fessor Casey, Professor Apjohn, &0. 


The following were elected corresponding mem- 
bers :—Professor’H. L. F. Helmholtz, Berlin; Dr. 
H. Kroneckir, Berlin; M. Akin Karoly, Pesth ; 
Dr. Lindeman, Bremen ; Professor Moissonet, Paris. 
The Council have nominated the Duke of Abercorn, 
K. G., and Lord Enniskillen, F.R.S., as Vice-Presi- 
dents of the present meeting. The following wem- 
bers of the Council for the past year are not eligible 
for re-election this year—viz., Mr. De La Rue, Pro- 
fessor Maxwell, Professor H. J. S. Smith, Lord 
Houghton, and Colonel Grant. The Council recom- 
mend the re-election of the other ordinary members 
of Council with the addition of the following: 
Professor W. G. Adams, F. R. S., Admiral Evans, 
F. R. S., Mr. J. W. Glaisher, F. R. S., Mr. G. Shaw- 
Lefevre, M. P., Lord Rayleigh, F. R. &. 

The audience assembled to hear Mr. Spottis- 
woode’s address was of a large and brilliant cha- 
racter. Mr. Spottiswoode devoted the address 
mainly to his own especial subject, viz., mathe- 
matical science. It is an address that scarcely 
bears condensation, and, besides, we bave com- 
mented upon it elsewhere. Its tendency was to 
show the universal influence of mathematical laws, 
and although we think the author made a mistake 
in referring to Moliére’s character, who spoke of 
prose and not of mathematics, his treatment of the 
subject exhibited great grasp of laws and of facts. 
Its intellectual characteristic was wonderful con- 
densation. In fact, the condensation was too great, 
but there were interesting illustrations :— 


Physical scionce is learning more and more every day 
to see in the phenomena ef nature modifications of that 
one phenomena—namely, motion, which is peculiarly 
under the power of mathematics. Echoes are these, 
far off and faint perhaps, but still true echoes, in 
answer to Newton's wish that all these phenomena may 
some day ‘‘ be deduced from mechanical principles. 
If, turning from this amen of the subject, it were my 
purpose to enumerate how the same tendency has 
evinced itself in the arts, unconsciously it may be to the 
artists themselves, I might call as witnesses each one in 
turn with full reliance on the testimony which they 
would bear. And, aye more special reference to 
mathematies, I might confidently point to the accuracy 
of measurement, to the truth of curve, which, accordin 
to modern investigation, is the key to the perfection o 
classic art. I might triumphantly cite not only the 
architects of all ages, whose art so manifestly rests 
upon mathematical principles; but [ might elle also 

e literary as well as the artistic remains of the great 
artists of 4 both painters and sculptors, in 
evidence of the geometry and the mechanics which, 
having been laid at the foundation, appear to have 
found their way upwards through the superstructure of 
their works, And ip a less ambitious sphere, but nearer 
to ourselves in both time and s „I might point with 
satisfaction to the great cubed! of English constructors 
of the eighteenth century in the domestic arts, and 
remind you that not only the engineer and the architect, 
but even the 1 4 devoted half the space of 
their books to perspective and to the principles whereby 
solid figures may be delineated on paper, or what is now 
termed descriptive geometry. Nor perhaps would the 
sciences which concern themselves with reasoning and 
speech, nor the kindred art of music, nor even literature 
itself, if thoroughly probed, offer fewer pointa of 
* upon the science of which I am speaking. 

4 


t, in fact, is logic but that — of universal 
reasoning; grammar but that of universal — 
harmony and counterpoint but that part of un versal 


music, Which accurately lays down,” and demonstrates 
(so far as demonstration as possible) precise methods 
appertaining to each of these arts? And I might even 
appeal to the common consent which speaks of the 
mathematical as the pattern form of reasoning and 
model of a precise style. 


Next take some notable recent discoveries :— 


To take one more instance, which must be present to 
the minds of us all, there are the infinitesimal ripples 
of the vibrating plate in Mr. Graham Bell's most mar- 
vellous invention. Of the nodes and ventral segments 
in the plate of the telephone which actually converts 
sound into electricity and electriei y into sound we can 
at ey form no conception. All that can now be 
said is that the most perfect specimens of Chladui's 
sand figures on a vibrating plate, or of Kundt’s lyoo- 
— heaps in a musical tube, or even Mr. Sedley 

aylor’s more delicate vortives la the films of the 
phoneidoscope, are rough and sketchy com with 
these. For, notwithstanding the fact that in the move- 
ments of the telephone plate we have actually in our 
band the solution of that old world problem, the con- 
struction of a speaking machine, yet the characters in 
which that solution is 2 are too small for our 
powers of decipherment. movements such as these 


we seem to lose sight of the distinction, or, perhaps, we 
have unconsciously passed the boundary between mas- 
sive and molecular motion. Through the phonograph 
we bave not only a transformation, but a permanent 
and tangible record of the mechanism of speech. But 
the differences upon which articulation, apart from 
loudness, pitch, and quality, depends appear from the 
experiments of Fleming Jenkin and of others to be of 
microscopic size. The microphone affords another 
instance of the unexpected value of minute variations— 
in this case of electric currents ; and it is remarkable 
that the gist of this instrument seems to lie in obtain- 
ing and perfecting that which electricians have hitherto 
most scrupulously avoided. 


Mr. Spottiswoode eloquently said, at the close of 
his address :— 

The instances on which we have dwelt are only a few 
out of many in which mathematics may be — ruling 
and goverping a variety of subjects, It is as the supreme 
result of all experience, the framework in which all the 
varied manifestations of nature have been set, that our 
science has laid claim to be the arbiter of all knowledge, 
She does, not, indeed, contribute elements of facts which 
must be sought elsewhere, but she sifte and regulates 
them; she proclaims the laws to which they must con- 
form if those elements are to issue in precise results. 
From the data of a problem she can infallibly extract 
all ible co uences, whether they be those first 
— — or others not anticipated ; but she can introduce 
nothing which was not latent in the original statement. 
Mathematics cannot tell us whether there be or be not 
limits to time or space ; but to her they are both of 
indefinite extent, and this in a sense which neither 
affirms nor denies that they aro either infinite or finite. 
Mathematics cannot tell ue whether matter be con- 
tinuous or discrete in its structure, but to Her it is 
indifferent whether it be one or the other, and her con- 
clusions are independent of either particular hypothesis. 
Mathematics can tell us nothing of the origin of matter, 
if its creation or its annihilation ; she deals only with it in 
a state of existence, but within that state its modos of 
existence may vary from our most elementary concep- 
tion to our most complex experience. Mathematics can 
tell us nothing beyond the problems which she spocifi- 
cally undertakes ; she will carry them to their limit, but 
there she stops, and upon the great region beyond she 
is imperturbably silent. Conterminous with space and 
coeval with time is the kingdom of mathematics ; within 
this range her dominion is supreme; otherwise than 
according to her order nothing can exist; in contradic- 
tion to her laws nothing ‘akes place. Ou her mysterious 
scroll is to be found written for those who can read it 
that which has been, that which is, and that which is 
tocome. Everything material which is the subject of 
knowledge has number, order, or position, and these 
are her first outlines for a sketch of the universe. 
If our more feeble bands cannot follow out the detai 
still her part has been drawn with an unerring pen, an 
her work cannot be gain ayed. So wide is the range of 
mathematical science, so indefinitely may it extend 
beyond our actual powers of manipulation, that at 
some moments we are inclined to fall down with even 
more than reverence before her majestic preseuoe. But 
so strictly limited are her promises and powers, about 
so much, that we might wish to know does she offer no 
information whatever, that at other moments we are 
fain to call her results but a vain thing, and to reject 
them as a stone when we had asked for bread. If one 

t of the subject encourages our hopes, so does the 
other tend to chasten our desires; and he is perhaps 
the wisest, and in the long run the happiest among his 
fellows, who has learnt not only this science, but also 
the larger lesson which it indirectly teaches—namely, 
to temper our aspirations to that which is possible, to 
moderate our desires to that which is attainable, to 
restrict our hopes to that of which accomplishmeut, if 
not immediately practicable, is at least distinctly 
within the range of conception. That which is at 

resent beyond our ken may, at some period and 
in some manner as yet unkoown to us, fall within 
our grasp ; but our science teaches us, while ever 
yearning with Goethe for Light, more light,“ 
to concentrate our attention upou that of which our 
powers are capable, and contentedly to leave for future 
experience the solution of problems to which we can at 
present say neither yea nor nay. It is witbin the region 
thus indicated that knowledge in the true seuse of the 
word is to be sought, Other modes of influence there 
are in society and in individual life, other forms of 
energy besides that of the intellect. There is the 
potential energy of — — the actual ene of 
work ; there are the vicissitudes of life, the adversity of 
circumstance, health, and disease, and all the per- 
plexing issues, whether for good or for evil, of impulse 
and of passion. But although the Book of Life cannot 
at present be read by the light of science alone nor the 
wayfarers be satisfied by the few loaves of knowledge 
now in our bands, yet it would be difficult to overstate 
the almost miraculous increase which may be produced 
by a liberal distribution of what we already have and b 
a restriction of our cravings within the limits of mde | 
bility. In proportion as method is better than impulse, 
deliberate purpose than erratic action, the clear glow of 
sunshice than regular reflection, and definite utterances 
than an uocertain sound; iu proportion as knowledge is 
betier than surmise, proof than opinion—in that pro- 
rtion will the mathematician value a discrimination 
tween the certain and the uncertain, and a just 
estimate of the issues which depend upon one motive 
power or the other. 

The sectional work of the Association began on 
Thursday. Professor Ingram, in the economic 
science section, defended political economy from 
exclusion from the commonwealth of science, but, 
at the same time, censured the want of colour often 
* from — of this * ＋ 

n geology, Dr. John Evans, in the course of bis 
address, remarked that as to the opinion of phy- 
sicists on a change in the position of the earth’s 
axis, all agreed, he said, in the theoretical possi- 
biliity of such a change beinglaffected by a redis- 
tribution of the matter on the surface, but they do 
not 5 to be at all in accord as to the extent of 
such ges. 
* W. THomson on the same day 

© ical section, to many problems. He 
said it appeared now to be a generally received 
opinion among ists that massive eruptions 


which originated the mountain chains which form 
the skeleton of our present continents and the 
depressions occupied by our present seas date from 
the secular cooling * contraction of the crust of 
the earth from a period much more remote than the 
deposition of the earliest of the fossiliferous rocks. 
If this view be correct, it is quite possible that 
until comparatively recent times no part of th» 
ocean was sufficiently deep for the formation of 
a characteristic abyssal deposit. He proceeded to 
refer further to the Antarctic icebergs, accounting 
for their uniform height, and considered the 
Antarctic low-lying continent bordered by au ice- 
cliff 230ft. in beight, the top universally covered 
with a layer of the whitest snow, the upper part of 
the cliff being pale blue, deepening at the base. The 
address was listened to with great interest, and the 
section was crowded. 


On Friday, all sections met, of course, but the 
— event was Professor Huxley's lecture in the 
epartment of anthropology. The Dublin corre- 
spondent of the Scotsman says of this :—‘‘ Then 
came Professor Huxley, who was received with load 
and continued applause. Unlike the other presi- 
dents of sections, he did not read his address. It 
was neither printed nor written, for, as he humor- 
ously explained in his opening remarks, be bad 
hoped to escape the duty of delivering an inaugural 
oration altogether, these being phenomena which, 
in philosophic parlance, were far more attractive 
objectively to the listeners than subjectively 
to those who had to prepare them. In 
the course of his address, [Professor Huxley 
said that with regard to man they had but tho 
outcome of the inevitable progress of scientific 
thought, whoee legitimate domain of inquiry was 
just as wide in regard to man as in regard to the 
ower animals. Man had a framework comparable 
bone for bone with that of the animals; his 
physical development proceeded step by step in 
the same way as theirs; his bodily activities, and 
others which were not ordinarily so classed, were 
just as much the subject of scientific inquiry as 
those of ants and bees. The phenomena of iutelli- 
gence were phenomena following a definite causal 
order, and were as much susceptible of scicntitic 
examination as were physical phenomena. Au- 
thropology excluded theology from the sphere of 
its investigations ; it was not concerned with the 
question of truth or falsehood, or religions, but the 
natural history of religion ; the manner in which it 
had developed and the extent to which it affected 
the race was entirely within the legitimate scope of 
anthropological investigation. When they came t» 
the question of the cause of all the phenomena, if 
it was permissible to approach that problem in 
reference to the lower animals, it was equally 
permissible with regard to man. To the scientific 
mind there was no reason for dealing more cri- 
tically with the one case than with the other. The 
studies of language, descriptions of savage races, 
the question of the unity or multiplicity of the 
human race, were rather touched upon than discussed, 
but there was not one allusion to what are now the 
burning questions of anthropological research. 
Now, on the otber hand, there was no science 
which was represented by a larger or more active 
body of workers than was anthropol The 
whole conditions and prospects of the science had 
been reversed by the publication of a single book of 
no great bulk—the ‘ Origin of Species’—and all 
the energies of those who were devoted to authro- 
pology were engaged in working out the problem, 
whether the doctrines evolved by Mr. Darwin in 
that book with reference to the lower animals coul 
be applied in the same way to man. That ques- 
tion had not yet been answered. It was an 
enormous question, and for a definite answer to it 
people would probably have to look to some 
period in the next century. He believed that it 
would at some time be solved—how, he could 
not say, though he might have ideas of his 
own on the subject. If he were asked 
what had been done during the last tmenty-ono 
years in the direction—he would N. ot 
solving the question, but of clearing tl ground 
for its solution, he did not know that be could 
int to anything very definite except on one point. 
Till about 1860 nothing could be more volcanic or 
more shocking than for any man to say there was 
anatomically 2 difference between man and the 
higher apes than between the higher and the lower 
pes. Yet he had lately been reading a book by a 
very learned and eminent scientist, M. Quatrefuges, 
who had always been an opponent of evclutionary 
ideas, in which this proposition was referred to as 
one on which no rational person would venture to 
dispute the truth. It was a comfort to have get 
so far. A second direction in which progress bad 
been made was in the precision and exactness em- 
loyed in obtaining the data which were necessary 
or anthropologists to work upon. After illustra- 
ting this at some length, the professor commented 
on the arene discoveries which had been 
made of late years of traces of man in the fossil 


state. He remembered when it was regarded 
—though he did not know why—as a 
sacred canon by the paleontologists that 


man did not exist in the fossil state. An 
astonishing weight of evidence on that point had 
accumulated during the last twenty years, and it 
was now beyond doubt that man—intelligent man— 
had existed on the earth at a time when its phy- 
sical conformation was very different from what it 
is now. He admitted that the evidence of the ex- 
istence of man earlier than the period of the drift 
was very dubious. Asto the interesting question 
whether with the evidences of the existence of man 
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at that period they had the ibility of tracin his 
2 —4 a type different to that which 
now exists, he did not think that in all the traces 
hitherto discovered there was more reason for 
thinking the man of that day essentially different 
from the man of the present day, or for thinking 
that the horse of that time was different from the 
horse we had now ; but as we happened to have 

roof that the horse in his present form was a modi- 

cation of a still earlier type, there was no reason 
why similar evidence should not ultimately be dis- 
covered of the process of evolution in the cast of 
man. 

But perhaps the most popular lecture of the day, 
vying even with Professor Huxley’s, was that of 
Sir John Lubbock on the habits of ants, which gave 
some remarkable, but not particularly new, informa- 
tion. However, the lecture-room was overcrowded, 
Then, when Dr. Phené spoke in the economic 
section, of variations on the coast of France, he 
had next to no audience. The economic section 
dealt with the Irish land question. A remarkable 
lecture was given by Mr. Romane on Animal 
Intelligence,” touching on heredity and external 
conditions. 

We have an account of the proceedings on Satur- 
day, when Professor Williamson gave an address 
on coal measures, a waste of time. Our corre- 
spondent qnoted below has referred to some 
striking characteristics of the meetings, but only 
some. For instance, Mr. Ladd read an able paper 
on Monday on Edmund’s phonoscope, of which 
the following is an account :— 


It consists essentially of three parts, an induction 
coil, an interrupter, and rotary vacuum tube. The 
action of the instrument is as follows. Sound from the 
voice or other sources produce vibrations on the 
diaphragm on the interpreter, which, being in the 
— circuit of the induction coil, induce at each 
nterruption a circuit in the secondary coil similar to 
the action of a contact breaker or rbedtome. There- 
fore, each, vibration is made visible as a flash in the 
vacuum tube, the tube revolving all the time at a con- 
stant speed. The flashes produce asymmetrical figure. 

e number of spokes or radii are according to the 
namber of vibrations in the interrupter during the 
révolution of a tube, the number of vibrations being 
varied to any extent. According to the sounds pro- 
duced the figures in the revolving tube will be varied. 
The same sounds always produce the same figures, pro- 
viding the revolutions be constant. In case of rythmical 
interruptions being produced in a given sound, as in a 
trill, most beautiful effects are noticeable, owing to the 
omission of certain radii in regular positions ‘n the 
figure. The uses of this instrument are the rendering 
visible of sounds and showing the vibrations respired in 
their production, and is a mode of cOnfirming sound. 
The phonoscope is the invention of Mr. Edwards, jun., 
partner in the firm of Ladd and Co., London, The 
description of the invention excited much interest. 


Mr. Robert Harley, of Mill Hill School, read a 
very able paper on The Stanhope Demonstrator 
or Logical Machine — a paper curious in learning 
and in ability. Several papers were read in other 
sections, the most attractive being one by Captain 
Burton, in the section of geography, relating to the 
Land of Midian.” Of this the author said, that 
all who read their Bible were familiar with such 
phrases as ‘‘ vexing the Midianites and“ Midiani- 
tish women,” but they did not know how bazy on 
the subject of this grand old land the public of 
England was before the spring of 1877. About 
1249 e. the Midianites regained their former 
power, but after the crushing blow they subse- 

uently sustained, they fade out of Holy Writ, and 
their land becomes almost unknown. Josephus’s 
mappers recognised two Midians, whereas there has 
never been more than one. Voltaire, the noble 
Frenchman who created religious liberty in France, 
made a mistake about Midian, placing it on the 
eastern half of the Dead Sea, and considering it a 
little canton of Idumes about eight leagues long. 
Captain Burton desoribed the exact limits of the 
country, and then proceeded to narrate his 
expeditions and discoveries, a detailed account 
of which he said he would publish about 
next November. Both expeditions which he 
had the honour to lead were sent out by the 
Khedive of Egypt, a prince to whom the future 
will be more just than the present is, and to whom 
we are indebted for our present knowledge of a 
neglected and most mythical country. In 1877 
the Khedive placed under his command the first 
expedition. This preliminary visit lasted little more 
than a fortnight, but it gave him a fair general 
view of the country, and he brought back specimens 
of most of the metals mentioned in the Book of 
Numbers, In February, 1878, he returned to 
Cairo, and organised a secood expedition on a 
larger scale. They first explored Northern Midian 
and discovered a number of catacombs and many 
inscriptions very deeply cut, but not easy to 
decipher. One cutting he found was like St. George 
and the Dragon, but St. George was without his 
horse. Photographs of the catacombs and inscrip- 
tions were exhibited by Captain Burton. On the 
Gulf of Akabah the expedition was very nearly 
wrecked, the wretched boiler of their steamer 
having struck work, and they were only saved by 
the exertions of their Scotch engineer, David 
Dougall, who man to start the engine again 
when they were drifting rapidly on to a reef of 
sharp rocks and were just fifty yards off. But 
after this the Khedive was — enough to supply 
them with a better ship. Their explorations in the 
interior were at one place interrupted by the hosti- 
lity of the tribes, who would not permit the expedi- 
tion to enter their territory without paying a fine 
equal to about 100“. each per diem, On Feb, 25, 


therefore, they were obliged to retrace their foot · 


steps. Proceeding in another direction they found 
old smelting furnaces, and caves which might have 
been catacombs, and a great aqueduct. They were 
astonished by traces of immense labour, which yielded 
not a single line of inscription, nor even a mason’s 
mark, to determine the race of the labourers. He was 
able to identify some of the places with those men- 
tioned by Ptolemy. Turquoise was a favourite gem 
among the Bedouins, and judging from a large one 
he had seen inserted in the stock of a matchlock, 
which had probably been there for fifty years, they 
were not liable to change colour. The exploration 
of South Midian was the most interesting Photo- 
graphs were taken of old mining works, and in some 
of the minerals they found silver visible to the 
naked eye. Pathetic indeed is the view of the de- 
solation of Midian. Once the Arabia Felix of the 
ancients, it has now become Arabia Petra, 
Arabia Deserta. Under Roman rule, it contained 
20,000,000 of souls. Now the population was re- 
duced to 2,000,000, but the An lo- Turkish Conven- 
tion pute England nearly in the same position as 
that occupied by Rome after the days of Augustus. 
(Applause.) He had full and perfect faith that 
Midian, like many other provinces, would presently 
awake from her trance—from her sleep of ages. 
Midian contained a mining region 300 miles in 
length, and of equal depth, and he had but little 
doubt that what the ancients worked s well we 
moderns could work better still, so that Midian 
might look forward to the development of her 
mineral wealth under the fostering care of European 
and especially of English companies, and the howl- 
ing wilderness become turned into a rich and fruit- 
ful land. 

A long discussion took place after this, but 
nothing new was asserted. 


One of the most interesting discussions of the 
Association took place on Monday in the depart- 
ment of mechanical science, in the course of which 
some remarkable facts were stated—as, for instance, 
by Mr, E. Preece :— 

Invention bas not left the shores of Ecgland, but the 
telegraph department stands in the front rank. It 
remains to say a few words for the Post Office. The 
system of news wires is unique of its kind, Forty-seven 
news circuits and twenty-two special wires were made 
up every day. News is transmitted direct from London 
to every town where there is a daily paper. This 
is done by the automatic principle (mechanical trans- 
mission). Half-a-million words are frequently sent io 
one night from London. When Lord Beaconsfield gave 
his address in the House of Lords on the results of the 
Berlin Congress 526,250 words were transmitted from 
the central station. There is uot a branch of the ser- 
vice that has not been improved. New batteries, new 
insulators, improved wires, the most perfect relays and 
multiplex apparatus bave all found their way into the 
Post Office service. Of the 8,000 miles of additional 
wire put up more than half is for private use; so that 
the daily average of m is even greater than bas 
been stated. No one is heard to complain but some 
disappointed inventor. Practical inventions rarely 
emanate from without, but the great majority of 
patents are taken out by persons who do not possess 
them at all. The fact remains that telegraphy is more 
highly developed in England than in any other 
country. 


Our correspondent at the Association writes :— 
„There can no doubt that, so far, the present 
meeting of the British Association has been entirely 
satisfactory. The complete arrangements made by 
the local committee, the convenience uf the sectional 
meetings being so near together, the capacious 
concert hall in which the evening lectures are 
given, no less than the hearty interest and hospitality 
shown by the Dublin people, all contribute to ensure 
the success which the unwearied labours of the 
secretaries and committee so eminently deserve. 
The one disappointment of the meeting was the 
difficulty of hearing Mr. Spottiswoode’s excellent 
inaugural address, but this mattered less, as it is of 
course printed in full. The sectional meetings began on 
Thu y, Aug. 15, with addresses from the various 
presidents, with the exception of the mathematical 
and physical section, where Dr. Salmon’s place was 
supplied (owing to an accident he had unfortunately 
received) by the ever-ready Dr. Haughton. Sir 
Wyville Thomson's address in the graphical 
section and Professor Flowers in the biological 
section were, perhaps, the most popular and inter- 
esting. The same afternoon a large en party 
was given by the Lord Lieutenant and the Duchess 
of Marlborough at the Viceregal Lodge, to the chief 
members of the association. Tea and telephones were 
provided, but unfortunately a sudden thunderstorm 
rather damped the enjoyment of theafternoon. Inthe 
evening the Royal Dublin Society gave their soiree, 
which was perhaps one of the most successful and 
interesting of any entertainment given to the 
British Association during this or any preceding 
meeting. The noble suite of buildings thrown open 
upon the occasion, the distinguished and numerous 
company present, and above all the complete 
arrangements made by the conversazione committee 
and the number of valuable objects gathered together 
for inspection, could not fail to make the evening a 
memorable one. 

„The Lord-Lieutenant, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the Duke of Leinster, and almost all the 
members of the British Association were present. 
Amongst the various objects to be seen were electro- 
type reproductions of many scientific curiosities 
from the Loan Exhibition, photographs of the appa- 
ratus employed in the phy sical laboratories at Rome, 
Padua, and Milan; photographs of the apparatus 
used by Volta and the voltaic battery constructed 
by himself; a model of the paddle apparatus by 
which Youle determined the mechanical equivalent 


of heat; models of telescopes ; pottery from South 


Kensington, and so forth. In the side-rooms Mr. 
Storey showed the absorption spectrum of chloro- 
chromic anhydride, Lord Rosse’s punkah, worked 
by compressed air, a wonderful collection of carni- 
vorous plants from the botanical gardens at 
Glasnevia, Messrs. Tisley and Spiller's harmono- 
graph, a French phosphorescent clock whose face is 
perfectly luminous in the dark. Various fine art 
objects and microscopic slides were to be seen, 
Many were attracted by Professor Barrett’s experi- 
ments on the effect of inaudible vibrations upon 
sensitive flames, others by Mr. Spottiswoode’s large 
condenser, and others again by Mr. Yeates’ huge 
induction coil, while from time to time the powerful 
tones of a siren fog-si placed in the courtyard 
were heard all over the building. 
** Among the sectional — on Friday, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, in an address to the anthropologists, 
created some amusement by his specification of the 
loci of disturbances at various times during the his- 
tory of the British Association. At present it lies 
certainly in the anthropological section, though this 
year nothing has been said or done to arouse the 
odium theologicum. Mr, Romane’s evening lecture 
on animal intelligence was extremely well delivered, 
and though his conclusions were in some parts 
based on very slender premisses, yet the lecture was 
a valuable one and an important feature of this 
Association. He dealt with the psychological con- 
nection and affinities between men and the lower 
animals, asserting it as his conviction that the 
faculty of speech was alone the ultimate source of 
that enormous difference between their minds. He 
gave several amusing instances of the reasoning power 
and the emotions he had noticed in dogs, foxes, &c. 
Saturday was entirely devoted to excursions— 
geological, botanical, and others, One of the most 
ioteresting was that given by the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights, who took a small party in their steam 
yacht to visit the lighthouses in the neighbourhood 
of Dablin Bay. Owing to rather stormy weather, 
however, it was only possible to land at the light- 
house on Howth Head. ‘this, one of the oldest on 
the Irish coast, is now lighted by gas, made on the 
remises. There is not one lighthouse on the 
nglish coast which has adopted this mode, 
powerful as it is, partly, perhaps, because of its 
t expense. The mode of lighting is due to Mr. 
igham, who has so arranged his burners as to 
have the number, and therefore the light, increased 
upon foggy nights. He also dispenses with the 
usual glass chimney, but places above the flame, so 
as to ensure a steady draught, a talc chimney, 
whose size varies according to the number of 
burners employed. The members of the Association 
have the opportunity of seeing the experiments 
made with this light, with the electric and ges 
ow combined (an arrangement also due to Mr. 
igham), and with his quadriform gas-light, an 
immensely powerful light. Saturday closed with a 
banquet given by the Lord Mayor. 


On Sunday, special services were held in the 
cathedral and in most of thechurches. The Bishop 
of Derry and the Dean of Norwich preached in the 
recently-opened Christ Church Cathedral ; Arch- 
Deacon Reichel preached twice in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral; Mr. Griffiths in the York-street Congre- 
gational Church ; and Dr. Mullens at Kingstown. In 
tne evening the usual devotional service with which 
Dr. Gladstone’s name has so long been assosiated 
was held. 


„Monday opened with a breakfast at the 
Zoological Gardens. Few papers of general interest 
were read in the sectional meetings; Captain 
Burton’s paper on the Land of Midian was decidedly 
the most popular ; but the festivities of the week 
seem to be filling up the time of most of the mem- 
bers. A dinner given by the College of Physicians 
and a soirée by the Royal College of Surgeons rather 
clash with Professor Dewar's lecture on“ Dissociation, 
or Modern Ideas of Chemical Action. The attend- 
ance, however, was very fair, and those present 
were rewarded by the wonderful experiments which 
Professor Dewar had taken so much pains to render 
successful. He showed, what had never before 
been seen on a large scale by an Irish audience, the 
liquefaction of gases, so magnified as to be appa- 
rent to the whole assembly. Professor Dewar 
stated that the liquefaction of all gases had been 
anticipated by Dalton long before even a single gas 
had been liquefied, so accurate was his inductive 
philosophy. 

In the course of Monday, the general committee 
met, and elected Dr. Allman as president for the 
coming year, at the same time arranging, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of a large number of delegates 
from that town, that the next meeting shoutd be 
held in Sheffield, in lieu of Nottingham, as was 
ori 1 eenden. The year after the meeting 
will probably be held in Swansea. Mr. J. E. 
Gordon was also appointed assistant general secre- 
tary, on the resignation of Mr. Griffith. 

On Tuesday the day began with a well-atteaded 
breakfast given by the friends of the temperance 
cause, G. Foley, Esq., Q.C., presiding. The 
O’Conor Don, Miss Tod, and others spoke well and 
warmly. The business of the sectional meetings 
was unusually great, and several papers had to be 
adjourned. Great interest was shown in Dr. Rae’s 
E on »The best route to the Pole, and in 

ajor Wilson’s paper on Cyprus.“ In the after- 
noon the friends of the Women’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion held a meeting, the Red Lion Club had their 
annual dinner, and the day closed with a soirée 
r by the Royal Irish Academy. On Wednes- 

ay the final meetings are held, and a variety of 
excursions on Thursday and Friday will carry away 
most of the members of the association,” 
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THE LAST WEEK OF PARLIAMENT, 


The Intoxicating Liquors (Sunday) measure 
(Ireland) having been disposed of very quickly in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday, and East Indian 
Finance in the House of Commons also with 
no good practical result, some questions were 
asked concerning the intentions of Russia in Asia, 
which Sir C. Ditxe and Sir G. CAurgzLL both 
hoped would receive attention. 

ILLEGAL PRACTICES IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

On Wednesday Mr. E. Jenxtns asked the Home 
Secretary whether he would, next session, lay upon 
the table of the House a return from each arch- 
bishop and bishop in England and Wales :—(1.) Of 
the number of petitions or other formal or informal 
presentments received by him, complaining of illegal 
practices in churches or by clergymen within his 
diocese since the time of the passing of the Public 
Worship Kegulation Act; (2.) the name of the 
parisb, of the clergyman and church, the 
terms, nature, and number of times of complaint 
in each case, the names and descriptions of com- 
plaints ; and (3) the action taken thereupon, and, 
in cases where no action had been taken, whether 
it was owing to defects in the provisions of the law. 

Mr. Cross : I have not had time to communicate 
with the archbishops or bishops since this question 
was put upon the paper. But I do not myself see 
any objection to it ; and if there are materials for 
such a return as the hon. member desires, that 
return will be laid on the table if he moves for it 
next session. 


THE BISHOPRICS BiLL. 

On the question that this bill be read a third 
time, Mr. E. JENKINS renewed the objections which 
he had taken to the measure on previous occasions, 
and said he felt it to be his duty to call for a divi- 
sion, as a protest against the bill. 

The House divided :— 


For the third reading 62 
Against * oe on 20 
Majority for ... ‘i —42 


The following members opposed the Bishoprics 
Bill at this final stage :—Sir G. Balfour, Mr. T. 
Blake, Sir G. Campbell, Mr. Courtney, Mr. J. 
Cowen, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. Earp, Mr. J. F. Harrison, 
Sir H. Havelock, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Hutchinson, 
Mr. D. Jenkinson, Dr. Kenealy, Mr. M. Lloyd, 
Mr. Potter, Mr. H. Samuelson, Mr. Seeley, Mr. 
Waddy, Mr. B. Whitworth, Sir M. Wilson; tellers, 
Mr. E. Jenkins and Mr. Dillwyn. 

On Thursday and Friday both Houses were 
occupied with some minor questions. On the latter 
day the Queen’s Speech was read, and Parliament 
was prorogued—the Lord CHANCELLOR reading the 
Speech. 

QUEEN'S SPEECH. 

My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

When, in a critical condition of public affairs, you 
assembled at the commencement of the year, I pointed 
out to you that, in the interests of my Empire, precau- 
tions might become necessary, for which I appealed to 
your liberality to provide. At the same time I assured 


you that no efforts in the cause of peace should be want--+ 7 


* my part. 

our response was not ambiguous, and contributed 
largely to a pacific solution of the difficulties which then 
existed. The terms of agreement between Russia and 
the Porte, so far as they affected pre-existing treaties, 
were, after an interval of discussion, submitted to a 
Congress of the Powers; and their councils have 
resulted in a peace which I am thankful to believe is 
satisfactory and likely to be durable. The Ottoman 
Empire has not emerged from a disastrous war without 
severe loss; but the arrangements which have been 
made, while favourable to the subjects of the Porte, have 
secured to it a position of independence which can be 
upheld against aggression. 

I have concluded a Defensive Convention with the 
Sultan, which has been laid before you. It gives, 
as regards his Asiatic Empire, a more distinct expression 
to the engagements which in principle, I together with 
other Powers, accepted in 1856, but of which the form 
has not been found practically effectual. The Sultan 
has, on the other hand, bound himself to adopt and 
carry into effect the measures necessary for securing the 
good government of those provinces, In order to 
promote the objects of this agreement, I have under- 
taken the occupation and administration of the Island 
of Cyprus, 

In aiding to bring about the settlement which has 
taken place, I have been assisted by the discipline and 
high spirit of my forces by sea and by land, by the 
alacrity with which my Reserves responded to my cail, 
by the patriotic offers of military aid by my people in 
the Colonies, and by the proud desire of my Indian 
army to be reckoned among the defenders of the British 
Empire, a desire justified by the soldierly qualities of 
the force recently quartered at Malta. 

The spontaneous offers of troops made by many of the 
Native Governments in India were very gratifying to 
me, and I recognise in them a fresh manifestation of 
that feeling towards my Crown and person which has 
been displayed in many previous instances. 

My relations with all foreign Powers continue to be 
friendly. 

Although the condition of affairs in South Africa still 
affords some ground for anxiety, I have learnt with 
satisfaction from the reports of my eivit aud military 
officers that the more serious disturbances which had 
arisen among the Native population on the frontiers of 
the Cape Colony are now terminated. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE or Commons, 

I tbank you for the liberal supplies which you have 
voted fur the public service, 

My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

The Act which has been passed for amending and 
greatly simplifying the law relating to Factories and 
Workshops will, | trust, still further secure the health 
and education of those who are employed in them. 

I have bad much pleasure in giving my assent to a 
measure relating to the Contagious of Cattle, 
which, by affording additional securities against the lu- 


troduction and spread of those diseases, will tend to en- 
courage the apne, of live-stock in the country, and 
to increase the supply of food to my people. 

You have amended the Law as to Highways in a 
manner which cannot but improve their classification 
and management, and at the same time relieve inequali- 
ties in the burden of their maintenance, 

I trust that advantage will be taken of the means 
which you have provided for dividing bishoprics in the 
more populous districts of the country, and thus 
iucreasing the efficiency of the Church. 

I anticipate the best results from the wise arrange- 
ments which you have made for the encouragement of 
Intermediate Education in Ireland. 

The measure for amending and consolidating the 
Public Health Lawsin that country is well calculated to 
promote the important object at which it aims. 

The measure passed in regard to Roads and Bridges 
in Scotland and for the abolition of Tolls will greatly 
improve the management of highways in that part of 
the United Kingdom; while the Acts relating to Educa 
tion and to Endowed Schools and Hospitals cant ot fail 
to extend the benefits of education and improve 
the administration of charitable endowments in that 
country. 

In bidding you farewell, I pray that the blessing of 
Almighty God may rest on your recent labours and 
accompany you in the discharge of all your duties, 


— “a 


THE LATE SESSION. 


We quote the following caustic remarks from the 

two leading journals of England and Scotland :— 
Foreign affairs have engrossed the interest of all, 
and, as far as domestic legislation is concerned, the 
result of seven weary and agitated months is as 
nearly as possible a blank. Accordingly, the 
greater part of the Queen's Speech is devoted, as 
was inevitable, to a survey of the results attained 
by the prolonged negotiations which ended in the 
Treaty of Berlin, while the domestic achievements 
of the session are summed up at the end, and 
Parliament is thus dismissed with the consoling 
assurance that its more homely and legitimate 
functions have not been neglected amid the 
weightier cares of Empire, e dish of accom- 
plished legislation is dressed with consummate skill, 
but no art can conceal the meagreness of the fare 
provided. But if little has been done, the real 
reason has been that little was expected. Inter 
arma silent leges, and though we have happily 
escaped the final issue of an appeal to arms, yet our 
peace has been so often threatened in the * few 
months that any attempt to deal with large 
measures of domestic legislation would have seemed 
like trifling with a great emergency. The real 
work of the session, in fact, has been done in the 
Foreign Office and at Berlin, and Her Majesty's 
Speech is an acknowledgment of the fact which 
public opinion will accept. If that work has been 
satisfactorily accomplished, if it has resulted, as we 
all hope, in a peace which ‘ is satisfactory and likely 
to be durable,’ we shall be content that Parliament 
itself has produced nothing more exciting than the 
list of measures which not even the dignified pomp 
of a royal speech can redeem from insignificance, ””— 
imes. 
„As to the rest of the Speech little need be said. 
It has evidently been written as a matter of form. 
Satisfactory assurances are given as to South 
Africa, and most unsatisfactory omission is found 
of the cost of the policy of the Government during 
the year. The House of Commons is thanked for 
‘liberal supplies’ in the ordinary form, as if 
nothing extraordinary had been granted. Then the 
most is made of the Acts that had been passed 
during the session. Nine of them are enumerated, 
and if they only succeed in securing half the 
benefits which the author of the Speech professes 
to expect from them, all of us will be made happier. 
But it may be said that there is not much hope of 
such a result. Those who know best, for instance, 
do not agree with the Speech that the Cattle 
Plagne Act will have any such effect as that fore- 
told ; they rather believe that it will have little 
effect of any kind. Very much the same opinion 
prevails as to the Highways Act; and as to the 
Bishoprics Act, those who trouble themselves about 
it regard the measure rather as part of the process 
of making things pleasant all round than as being 
of any special advantage to the country. The 
Irish and Scotch measures could not have been 
omitted from the Speech, and some of them may 
justify the expectations it expresses—that is, when 
in course of time they have been duly amended. 
But of these, the Irish Intermediate Education 
Act will not be one. It is the perversion of a 
sound principle to unsound purposes; it might 
have been honest and wise—it is a bribe to the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and therefore, and for 
other reasons, in the last degree unwise. The 
usual prayer is appended to the Speech, and, if it 
may be said without profanity, never was the 
blessing of Almighty God more necessary on the 
labours of a session than it is on those of the ses- 
sion now happily olosed for nothing short of divine 
power can make of most of those labours anything 
that is in the least likely to be satisfactory or 
beneficial to the country or Europe.” —Scolsman, 


ELECTION [NTELLIGENVE. 
THE ARGYLLSHIRE ELECTION, 


Both the candidates in this contest are actively | 
engaged in addressing the people. Everywhere 
Lord Colin Campbell is pressed on the disestablish- 
ment question, but he does not abandon the round 
that he has already taken. At a Liberal emon- 
stration at Dunoon on Friday, presided over by 
Baillie Hergted, the chairman, going on to allude 


to the question of disestablishment, ‘‘ called upon 
the Dissenters in the absence of a candidate hold- 
ing disestablishment views to do everything in their 
power to secure the return of Lord Campbell. If 
any Dissenter voted for such a fossilised, bigoted, 
old-world Tory as Mr. Malcolm— laughter, 
cheering, and hissing)—or if any Dissenter in pre- 
sent circumstances held aloof he would not only act 
as a fool, but would commit a crime.” At Oban on 
the same night :— 

Mr. M‘Caig, banker, asked Lord Colin if he would 
abolish Church-rates in Scotiand. 

Lord Colin Campbell thought he was right in saying 
that the expression as regarded Scotland was not a 
perfectly accurate one, but with regard to what he pre- 
sumed the gentleman alluded to, he should be prepared 
to support the abolition of what was equivalent to 
422 (Hear, hear.) He had already said he 
was prepared to adopt any measures to relieve feuars 
from the liability of mainteining the churches and 
manses of the Established Church. (“ Hear, hear,” and 
cheers.) He was not yet convinced that heritors should 
be relieved of the same burden, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. M‘Caig asked if he would support any Parliamen- 
tary measure for uniting all the branches of the Pres- 
byterian Churches into one great body. ( Hear, hear,” 
and hisses.) 

Lord Colin Campbell thought the question anticipated 
that of disestablishmont. He was extremely desirous, 
for reasons already given, that an answer should not be 

upon him at the present moment. (“ Hear, 
fear,” hisses, and cheers.) 

The Weekly Review, the Presbyterian or in 
London, gives Lord Colin the following significant 
warning as to the position which he has taken :— 


But religious and ecclesiastical elements, as much as 
anything else, give a peculiar flavour to this election. 
Lord Colin, liberal as he is, supports, | pee yoy! at 
lens , the Established Church of Scotland, and is averso 
to the idea of disestablishment ; but, like Lord William 
Hay at Haddington, he fences with the question, aud 
says thatif ever the disestablishment movement assumes 
a practical form, he will be prepared to ‘‘ reconsider his 
position.” He thus gives complete satisfaction neither 
to Church people nor to Nonconformista. But in this 
respect be only resembles most of the forthcoming 
Liberal candidates for Parliamentary honours in Soot- 
land. But on acoount of his decidedly Liberal turn of 
mind and his engaging personal qualities, not to 
speak of his name and family connections, it is more 
than probable that he will receive the almost entire 
Liberal vote in the county. Many Established Church- 
men will vote for him for his own and his father’s sake, 
while most Free Churchmen and United Presbyterians 
will, with greater generosity, give him their much- 
needed support. If the Nonconformist vote is withheld 
either wholly or to a large extent, Lord Colin to a 
certainty loses the election, Let the Duke of Argyll, 
who has done so much of late to displease and injure 
Presbyterian Nonoouformists, ponder this fact, and be 
ready in due time to eviuce his gratitude. 


Leeps.—Mr. John de Morgan, who is a candi- 
date for this borough at the next general election, 
issued his address on Friday. During next week 
Mr. de Morgan will address several outdoor meet- 
ings of the working men. 

EICESTER. —At a meeting of the Leicester Liberal 
Association held on Thursday night, Messrs, Taylor 
and M‘Arthur, members for the borough, were 
chosen as candidates at the next general election. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER- LymME.—The nomination took 
place yesterday before the Mayor as returnin 
officer. Mr. C. Donaldson Hudson (Conservative 
was proposed by Mr. Joseph Bailgon and second 
by Mr. Charles Orton; Mr. 8. Rathbone Edge 
(Liberal) was pro by Mr. H Coghi 
President of the Liberal Association, and seconded 
by Alderman Bayley. The poll will be taken on 
Friday. 

NorrHampton.—Ano address was issued on 
Friday by the Northampton Liberal 2 
Association, enlarging on the claims of another 
candidate—the fifth—Mr. Thomas Wright, of 
Leicester, who intends to contest the borough in 
case of an election. 

Perernoroveu.—Mr. George Potter will contest 
this borough at the next general election. 

Rocuester.—It is stated that in the event of a 
fresh election, Lord Clifton, the eldest son of the 
Earl of Darnley, will come forward as an indepen- 
dent candidate, in compliance with a request of 
some of the electors. The expenses of the two can- 
didates at the recent election have just been made 
known; the expenses of Mr. A. J. Otway, the suc- 
cessful Liberal candidate, amounted to £702, and 
Mr. W. Seton -Karr's, the Conservative candidate, 
to £610. 

Tuirsk.—Major Stapylton, of Myton Hall, near 
Thirsk, will contest this borough in the Liberal 
interest at the next election. He was defeated by 
only one vote at the last election. 


THE COST OF THE PRO-TURKISH POLICY. 


The Statesman’s Annual of 1878 (says the 
Guardian) gives a skeleton account of Turkish 
loans, which, if illuminated by a few side-lights, tells 
a story not unprofitable to investors in the present 


day. 

it was in the year 1854, at the commencement of 
the Crimean war, that the extravegant and wasteful 
rulers of Turkey learnt from Western financiers that 
there was a process—that of borrowing money—by 
which it was possible for them, after extorting from 
their subjects all that they had, to pluoder their 
successors of the proceeds of future extortion. To 
find that they could spend not only what they had, 
but what they had not, was, of course, a discovery 
cf the first magnitude, and was a — — int 
in the otherwise disagreeable operation of being 
admitted into the European family. The mine was 


ay 
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not long allowed to remain unworked. In 1854 
their own credit sufficed to raise the modest sum of 
3,000, 000l. The next year the united guarantee of 
England and France, their allies in the war which 
was still raging, made it easy to raise 5,000,000/ 
more, and constituted a voucher of their respect- 
ability in the eyes of European capitalists. The 
attractions of profuse expenditure did not cease 
with the war—nor the consequent necessity of pro- 
viding funds. Five millions more were rai in 
1858 ; 2,000,000/. more in 1860. The appetite grew 
with eating. There is nothing like prestige, and 
the prestige created by the Treaty of Paris enabled 
the Sultan and his Ministers to extend their opera- 
tions. It was under the special auspices of the 
British Government that they did so. e re-quote 
from a letter written by Mr. Goldwin Smith in 
1862 a passage already once reprinted in the Guar- 
dian. After observing that England was now (in 
April, 1862) to be called upon to embark an immense 
amount of capital in the regeneration of Turkey, he 
proceeds thus :— 

The Prime Minister (Lord Palmerston) takes the 
unusual course of recommending capitalists to invest 
their money in the Turkish funds. He is confident that 
Turkey will revive. 
of revival had not been great. It is well known,” he- 
says, that for some time past, from various circum, 
stances, tbe finances of Turkey have been in the greates 
possible confusion and disorder. 


Hitherto, he admits, the symptoms | 


Troops have been for | 


months without pay, public servants have received no 


salary, engagements of all sorts have been contracted 
which there are no means of fulfilling, and the evil had 
increased to such an extent that the Turkish Govern 
ment hed become most anxious to have matters placed 
on a fair footing ; and Her Majesty's Government felt 
till that was done there wasno foundation for the stability 
and rity of the Turkish Empire.” Now, however, 
Her Majesty's Government have taken such effectual 
measures that matters will henceforth ‘“‘ be placed on a 
fair footing,” and the stability and prosperity " of the 
Turkish Empire will rest upon a solid foundation.“ 
„We are told,” proceeds the Minister, that the man 
was sick. Well. He was very sick. Weare asked to 
assist in supplying a remedy, by putting him on a regi. 
men. I trust we may have done so. Y trust that in a 
time not far distant we may find that this friend of ours 
is not more sick than some of his neighbours, who have 
hitherto boasted of the strength of their constitution 
and the vigour of their bealth.“ 

It was probably to proceedings of this kind that 
Sir 8. Northcote referred when he said in a passage 
which we quoted last week that on many occasions 
we had encouraged Turkey to go into expendi- 
ture, to contract debt, and to embarrass herself by 
adopting Western ideas.” 

At any rate, the loans which were introduced 
to the world under such distinguished patronage, 
and with alight heart, were — with in- 
creased spirit. In 1862, 8.000.000. —in 1863 an- 
other 8, 000, 000“. — in 1865, 36,000, 000f. were raised 
„with the professed object,” says our authority, 
of attaining a conversion and unification of the 
internal debt of the Ottoman Empire.“ That the 
„profession was a futile one, and that the 
money was squandered in those unproductive and 
worse than unproductive sbips and palaces of which 
we have heard so much, may be conjectured from 
the fact that the anterior loans of 1854, 1858, and 
1862 still figure in the Stock Exchange price-list. 


In order to pay the interest on existing loans and 
satisfy the continuous demands of the seraglio and 
the pashas, fresh capitalists were found to supply 
more money at ruinous prices. From some glimpses 
which the Statesman’s Annual affords us, we infer 
that the Turkish Government got about 55“. for a 
100“. bond, bearing 6 per cent. interest. And at 
last, if the table before us is correct, the whole 
indebtedness, with little enough to show for it, bad 


“amounted to 184,000,000/. of funded debt, besides 
some unknown quantity of between eight and thirty 


millions of unfunded debt. 


The ingenious brokers who had floated these 
loans of course made a good thiny of them, and the 
— lenders probably had time and wit to slip 

ide, and leave the consequences of all this to be 
borne by the old ladies, half- pay officers, clergy of 
moderate incomes, and others, who are attracted by 
high and uncertain interest. But at last these un- 
fortunates had to bear the inevitable result. In 
October, 1875—before the recent troubles began— 
the Turkish Government announced that the inte- 
rest of the debt would be ‘‘for a time” reduced to 
one-half its stipulatedamount. This was not forth- 
coming, and in July, 1876, the Servian war having 
roken out, it was announced that no more 
interest would be paid on the old debts. Since that 
time borrowing was, of course, hopeless, and before 
the end of Nevember, 1876, a further debt of 
20,000,000/. had been contracted by the issue of 
that amount of paper. 


The result of all this was that a nominal 100/. of 
Turkish Bonds, which at one time was worth 601. 
or 701, sunk, in the absence of special security, to 
10. or II“. during the war, and at the conclusion of 
peace has risen to 14/. or 15/.—the difference be- 
tween (say) 60/. and 14/. representing the loss of 
the investors. For the momeat they have lost 
everything—for no interest is paid. But the price 


indicates the belief of the Stock Exchange that | 


they may finally recover a fourth or fifth part of 
their property; while the rise of 4/. in the price of 
the 100/. bond measures the increased confidence in 
Turkish solvency which is felt by the same Stock 
Exchange from the pacification of Berlin and the 
Anglo-Turkish Treaty. And now history is repro- 
ducing itself. Only instead of the Liberal Lord 
Palmerston we have the Conservative Lords 
Beaconsfield, Salisbury, Sandon, and Sir S. North- 
cote, And instead of lending money to the sick 


rtyv—a variation on the old tune in 


his pro 
he amiliar motif is too plainly sensible. 


which t 


Epitome of Nebos. 


Her Majesty is still at Osborne, but will go to 
Scotland on Aug. 22. 

On Monday Lord Beaconsfield ieft his country 
house on a visit to the Queen, which will probably 
last two days. 

All the Cabinet Ministers have left town. Our 
readers will see what is said about the next general 
election in another column. Perhaps they will 
believe it! Mr. Roebuck was actually made a 
member of Her Majesty’s Privy Council last Thurs- 
day. History has scarcely ever presented such a 
strange metamorphosis. We wish we could say 
the change met with our approval. We are 
obliged to say that—well, the less said the better. 

The Board of Trade has published a return of the 
railway accidents in the United Kingdom reported 
to them during the six months ended June 30, 
1878. The total number of persons killed on rail- 
ways in the course of public traflic was 471, and 
the number injured 1,558. Accidents to trains, 


rolling stock, &c., caused the death of three per- 


sons and injury to 287. One passenger was killed 
and 217 injured; and two railway servants were 
killed and seventy injured. Accidents from causes 
other than accidents to trains, rolling stock, per- 
manent way, caused the death of 214 persons and 
injury to 373. Of these thirty-eight of the killed 
and 250 of the injured were passengers. Thirty- 
two persons committed suicide on railways. 

The Shakers were turned out of their field at 
Hordle, Hampshire, yesterday afternoon, into the 
road, with their furniture. They offered no resis- 
tance to the ejectment, which was made by the 
sheriff's officer. The community numbers eighty 
persons, including nineteen children. 

A meeting of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday 
Fund was held yesterday at the Mansion House, 
when the report of the committee of distribution 
was received and adopted. The report recommended 
the division of 24,460/., amongst 125 institutions. 


The Standard correspondent at Rome has good 


authority for stating that Cardinal Nina, perceiving 


the present moment to be one unfavourable for re- 
establishing diplomatic relations with England, and 
observing that the Roman Catholic Church could 
not enjoy greater liberty than she does in that 
country, has decided to leave things as they are at 
— The same writer says that certain cardinals 

ing aware that Cardinal Nina encourages the Pope 
in his desire to leave the Vatican, have declared in 
private conference that should such counsels pre- 
vail the State Secretary will cease to have their 
support. 

‘orty thousand men, including the Russian 
Imperial Guard will, it is stated, begin embarking 
for Russia on Saturday, their departure to be im- 
mediately followed by the simultaneous withdrawal 
of the rest of the troops from San Stefano and 
Gallipoli. 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, M.P., is appointed 
one of the Commissioners for the administration of 
Eastern Roumelia, in accordance with the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

Dr. Schliemann is at present in Constantinople, 
and purposes resuming bis excavations in the Troad. 
He is endeavouring to obtain from the Porte a guard 
of fifty regular soldiers to protect his effects on the 
spot, as well as the fruit of his researches, from the 

epredations of robbers. 

he Minister of Police at St. Petersburg has been 
shot and killed. 

During a speech which General Todleben made 
to the troops at the close of the review on Aug. 17, 
he was fired at by a young Greek armed with a 

istol. The 14 escaped unhurt, and his would- 

assassin was arrested. 

It is understood that the British fleet will return 
to Gallipoli as soon as the Russian troops evacuate 
Tchataldja, and to Besika Bay when the Russians 
leave Adrianople. 

The Porte, replying to the representations of some 
of the Ambassadors of the Powers, is stated to have 
pointed out that want of means was an obstacle to 
the introduction of reforms. The resources at the 
command of the Porte were not sufficient to esta- 
blish an organised gendarmerie, to pay new judges, 
and to realise other reforms. 

The insurrection in Bosnia against their de- 
liverers (?) still continues. It is a case of murder, 
assassination, violence ; but what else could it be? 
The people no more want the Austrians, or any 
other Power, than they wanted the Turks. The 
excitement is tremendous, and may possibly lead 
to another war. 

The disembarkation of the troops at Cyprus was 
conducted under the management of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. As there were 9,000 men, besides 
horses and stores, to be removed from the trans- 
ports, which could pot approach nearer than a mile 
and a-half from the shore, the operation was a 
difficult one, but it was most promptly and efli- 
ciently performed by his Royal Highness, whose 


activity and energy earned the hearty commenda- 


tion of the chief authorities, 

A statue to Lamartine has been unveiled at 
Macon amid great enthusiasm. Some disappoint- 
ment was, however, felt that no member of the 
Government or of the French Academy was present. 

A telegram from New York states that the 
yellow fever is sweeping whole families away in 
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Grenada. The white population is helpless and 
reduced to 200 souls by flight or deatb. The fever 
rages without abatement at New Orleans, and is 
increasing at Memphis and Vicksburg. The 
weather is unfavourable,” 

Assim Effendi, a young and learned Moslem, has 
been appointed religious judge in Cyprus at a salary 
of £600 annually, which will be paid by the Eng- 
lish Government. The troops are suffering con- 
siderably from the local form of fever usually pre- 
valent at this season. The Indian regiments have 
commenced re-embarking for Bombay. A corre- 
spondent at Larnaca says that — of the 
population are Christian, and the inhabitants gene- 
rally are peaceful, lazy, tolerant to strangers, fond 
of pleasure, and somewhat addicted to intempe- 
rance; but robbery and murder are unknown. 
Midsummer is the worst season of the year for 
health. The rural districts are nearly free from 
fever. ‘There is much room for improvement in the 
fortifications. Turkey drew over 200,000 sterling 
yearly out of the island, and the revenue could be 
easily raised to half-a-million by good adminis- 
tration. 

Riots attended with loss of life are reported from 
Odessa and also from the Caucasus. In Odessa the 
people, 1 by the sentence passed by a 
court-martial on several Nihilists, stormed the 
court and fired on the soldiers guarding it, fourteen 
of whom were killed. 

Advices from Constantinople state that on 
Monday the representatives of England, France, and 
Germany, acting upon instructions from their 
Governments, proceeded to the Porte and urged 


upon the Ottoman Government the strict and un- 


| authority for the tradition that the death warrant 


reserved execution of the Treaty of Berlin. Will 
they get it? 


The yellow fever in Grenada exceeds — 


over known in America, and few who are attacke 


recover. The railways and steamboats are crowded 
with fugitives from the fever-stricken cities. | 

After a severe engagement Serajevo was occu- 

ied on Monday by the Austro-Hungarian troops. 
On the same day the troops under General Szapary 
were attacked by the insurgents, who were re- 
pulsed after prolonged fighting. According to 
intelligence from Constantinople received in Vienna 
the authority of the Porte is no longer recognised 
by the Provisional Committee in Bosnia, and none 
of its telegrams are allowed to be communicated to 
the population without the sanction of one of the 
sixty insurgent chiefs. Hadji Loja has given orders 
that every Austrian commander captured is to be 
hanged. 

Instructions have, it is stated, been received by 
Sir A. H. Layard respecting the removal of the 
British fleet from the Sea of Marmora. The Eng- 
lish ships are to follow the withdrawal of the 
Russian troops, who are to begin embarking to-day. 
On Saturday a review of the Russian troops was 
held by General Todleben at San Stefano. The 
manceuvres lasted two hours, and were witnessed 
by a great number of people. The Russians at 
Batoum have, it is said, summoned the Turkish 
troops to evacuate the place, and the latter will do 
so in a fortnight. The Lazis have formed four 
entrenched camps. 


Miscellaneous. 


— 


Mrxep Marriaces.—The Bishop of Lincoln, in 
answer to a memorial from a number of clergymen 
in his diocese, has expressed an opinion that a 
clergyman of the Church of England in his diocese 
would find it impossible to perform the religious 
service at a marriage between a Ubristian and a Jew 
or Jewess. 

Roya Potyrecunic.—Tke directors are about to 
make an important alteration in the science depart- 
ment of this institution. Whilst popular science, 
which has always been a feature at the Polytechnic, 
will not be neglected, it is intended to separate the 
laboratory from the rest of the institution, and to 
establish a high-class school of practical science in 
all its branches. From a number of candidates who 
have applied for the occupancy of the laboratory and 
rooms adjoining the directors have selected Dr. 
Edward B. Aveling. This gentleman, who is a 
Doctor of Science of the London University, lecturer 
on comparative anatomy at the London Hospital, on 
chemistry at New College, and on botany at the City 
of London College, intends forthwith to establish 
classes for practical instruction in all the science 
subjects required for the University, Government, 
and other examinations. 

Tue Bisnor oF MANCHESTER ON EpvUcATION.— 
The Bishop of Manchester, preaching at Withington 
on Sunday contrasted the results of education 
given in board and voluntary schools. He asked 
whether it was to the advantage of the common- 
wealth, religion, and morals that the extinction of 
voluntary and denominational schools should go on 
much further than it bad gone. Looking at the 
condition of some of our streets and the recent 
disturbances in North-east Lancashire, he was led 
to ask whether the results of education were as 
satisfactory as they ought to be. He still clung to 
the ides, which had not yet been taken up, and per- 
haps never might be, that we should never be able 
to deal with the poverty, ignorance, vice, intempe- 
rance, and crime which existed on all sides in Man. 
chester until we have some effective organisation of 
voluntary workers helping the people to struggle 
out of darkness into light. 

Darn WARRANT OF CHARLES I,—Mr. W. J. 
Thoms writes to the Atheneum —“ What is the 
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of Charles the First was signed in the ‘ panelled 
room in ‘‘Bradshawe’s House” at Walton-on- 
Thames,’ referred to in the Atheneum of July 27, 
p. 120? Although the official record of the trial 
states that the warrant for the execution of the 
king was ‘drawn and agreed unto, and ordered to 
be engrossed; which was done and signed and 
sealed accordingly in the Painted Chamber on 
Monday, January 29—See Nalson, pp. 108-9—I, 
for reasons which I published in Notes and Queries 
of the 6th and 13th of July, 1872, do not believe 
that ‘authorised’ report of the trial to be 
authentic. Since then my doubts as to the real 
history of the death warrant have been considerably 
strengthened, and I shall not be surprised to learn 
some day of the existence of evidence which will 
explain the startling fact why some of the most 
important parts of this important document are 
written on erasures and by a different hand’ ; and 
the origin of this tradition, that it was ‘ partly’ 
signed in the ‘panelled room in ‘‘ Bradshawe’s 
House” at Walton-on-Thames’ may contribute to 
this end.“ 

THe Next GENERAL ELection.—Commenting 
upon the Queen's Speech, the Daily Telegraph ot 
Saturday says :—‘‘ One omission will, however, be 
noted with universal satisfaction. There is not a hint 
or a line in it to give colour to the rumours that 
have recently been abroad as to the imminence of a 
dissolution. In fact, we are happy to be able to 
reassure members who are trembling for their seats 
on that head. The session now closes with the 
general understanding that there will be no appeal 
to the country, and that the present Parliament, 
so far as can be foreseen just now, will be left to 
die a natural death. For our part, we think very 
few sensible men will regret that this under- 
standing has been arrived at. There are some, no 
doubt, who are of opinion that the Ministry ought 
to go to the country. The magic phrase, ‘ Peace 
with honour,’ they may think, would bring the 
Ministry back with a far larger majority than they 
have at the present. No doubt their regular 
majority has been reduced by about four since the 
present Parliament met. But then on all questions 
of Imperial politics their party majority of forty- 
six, or, excluding the Home Rulers from the 
Liberal ranks, of ninety-two, is so enormously aug: 
mented that there is really no need why they should 
ask the constituencies for an increase of strength. 
Assuredly there is no precedent for a Ministry 
which, on a critical division, can command a majo- 
rity of one hundred and forty three, appealing to 
the country to strengthen it against the Opposition.” 
To this we add the following from Mayfair :—“ Of 
course there is pot to be a dissolution. But there 
was to have been one, and what is more, it is only 
at the ‘eleventh hour’ that Lord Beaconsfield 
could be got to throw over Taper and Tadpole who 
were naturally eager to ‘ go to the country ’ so long 
as they had the Premier's personal popularity to 
serve them for ‘acry.’ The truth is Lancashire 
saved us from a dissolution. The local agents of 
the party there sent up the strongest remonstrances, 
and Lancashire Tories like Mr. Hermon are not to 
be ignored when they say that ‘our trade can’t 
stand a general election just now. 

Tue TRAINING. SUT Worcester.—On Thursday 
last the midsummer distribution of oo took place 
amongst the cadets of this vessel under circum- 
stances of considerable interest. The proceedings 
attracted a numerous company of ladies and gentle- 
men from town, who went down to Greenhithe by 
special train. Amongst those present was the 
Maharajah of Johore, who is ona tour of inspection 
in England, with a view of applying any valuable 
information he may obtain to the elevation and 
welfare of his own ple. Mr. G. H. Chambers, 
the chairman of the committee, who presided, con- 
gratulated the company upon the high character of 
the term just concluded. He referred to the fact 
that this year the highest distinction which the 
committee had in their power to bestow had been 
fairly earned and won by Mr. Braden, an American 
youth. This fact was certainly not more gratifying 
to the countrymen of Mr. Braden than to English- 
men. In the United States of America there were 
the representatives of many nations, but he thought 
the Anglo-Saxon element would prove to be like 
Aaron’s rod that budded, and that eventually all 
nations would be absorbed in that race. As the 
amalgamation proceeded, the ties which bound the 
two countries together would be infinitely closer, 
and goodwill between England and America would 
ade tend to promote the welfare and happiness 
of mankind. r. W. M. Bullivant, hon. secretary, 
presented the reports of the examiners, which were 
of a most satisfactory character, and then read the 

rize-list, from which it appeared that the Queens 

Id Medal had been won by the American young 
gentleman referred to, who had also gained the 
— awarded by the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 

ouse, Admiral Ryder, in presenting the prizes, 
delivered au address, in which he congratulated the 
cadets upon the incalculable advantages of their 
position compared with those of former years. He 
himself went to sea at the age of thirteen, and in 
those years any young midshipman who might be 
seen reading his Bible or — in prayer would 
certainly be an object of ridicule to many of his 
companions. Happily those days had passed, and 
he was glad to know that some of our best naval 
officers were as distinguished for their piety as they 
were for theirskill in seamanship. He advised the 
cadets to take up a clear line” in starting, and 
to stick by it. The company wasalso addressed by 
Mr. Allen, Secretary of the Trinity House, and 
Captain Parish, and the proceedings were brought 


cheers being given in honour 


to a close by heart 
9 of their foreign visitor, the 


of the Queen, an 
Maharajah of Johore. 
WATERING-PLaces AND SumMeER Resorts.—In 
the interest of the public health, and in continua. 
tion of previous returns, the sanitary condition- as 
indicated by the general death-rate—of certain 
watering places and summer resorts is shown in the 
i return of the Registrar-General issued on 
uesday. The mortality within the proeise limits 
cannot be given, but registration districts and sub- 
districts have been selected which closely approxi- 
mate to the areas of these places. The sanitary 
condition of most of them is very satisfactory; in 
the thirty-seven seaside towns the average mortality 
during the three months ending 30th June last was 
at the comparatively low annual rate of 18 2 per 
1,000, and in the nine inland watering: places of 194 
per 1.000, In some places the practical result of 
the labours of the sanitary authorities has been 
remarkably successful, and this should serve to 
stimulate efforts to raise the health of the inhabi- 
tants in less salubrious places to a higher standard, 
so that these health resorts may answer fully to 
their name. The following places give evidence of 
the greatest salubrity ; the figures represent the 
annual rate of mortality during the three months 
ending 30th June last :— Herne Bay, 85; Worthing, 
12 3; Lowestoft, 12°5; Weymouth, 12°9 ; Eastbourne, 
136; Margate, 140; Dover, 140; Littlehampton, 
14°6; Folkestone, 150; Yarmouth, 15°5; Isle of 
Wight, 162; Southend 162; New Brighton, 16 7; 
Lyme Regis, 17 1; Ilfracombe, 17 2; Bognor, 17°5 ; 
Dawlish and Teignmouth, 178; Exmouth, 180; 
Ramsgate and Broadstairs, 18°1. The general 
death-rate was also low in Torquay (17°5), but in 
this sub-district seven cases of enteric fever and 
three of scarlet fever were registered, While a 
low rate of mortality from all causes indicates 
the healthy condition of such districts, a high 
death - rate does not always mean insalubrity, 
for besides visitors in search of healthy relaxation, 
these places are the resort of the sick and infirm, 
whose death unduly augment the mortality. Sach 
appears to have been the case last quarter in 
astings (including St. Leonards) where the deaths 
of twenty-four visitors are reported, and where the 
death-rate (20°2) was above the average. In Scar- 
borough, where it is believed the sanitary conditions 
are good, the death-rate (22 0) are also above the 
— In some other seaside districts the 
mo ity was also above the average of 18 2 per 
thousan Thus in Deal, where there were seven 
deaths from scarlet fever and two from fever, the 
mortality was at the annual rate of 19°6 per 1,000. 
In Southport it was 21°l, in Blackpool and Fieet- 
wood it was 223, The sanitary authorities in four 
of the Welsh sub-districts have not succeeded in 
placing their respective jurisdictions in a satisfactory 
ition on the hygienic scale, for the death-rate of 
landudno was 22 5 ; Bangor, 26.0; Rhyl, 26°2; and 
Tenby, 29°8. In Penzance, where there were fort 
deaths from scarlet fever, thirty-five of which 
occurred outside the jurisdiction of the urban sanitary 
districts of Penzance and Madron, the rate was also 
26°8. In Dartmouth it was 28 5; this was chiefly 
due to the high rate of infant mortality, and not to 
the prevalence of any zymotic disease. Of the nine 
inland watering places, the healthiest were Malvern, 
10°9 ; Clifton, 15°9 ; Leamington, 17°5; and Chel. 
tenham, 17 6. In Herrogate the rate was 22 0; in 
Bath, out of 320 deaths, 125 were those of persons 
ed sixty years and upwards, and the rate was 
23 5. In bridge Wells there were 26 deaths 
from whooping cough, and the general death-rate 
was 20 3. The mortality for the quarter from seven 
zymotic diseases in the forty-six watering places 
was at the annual rate of 1°63 per 1,000, ranged 
from 0°25 in Weymouth, 0 25 in Malvern, O 31 in 
Worthing, and 044 in Eastbourne, to 3°39 in 
Llandudno, 3 59 in Tenby, 4°57 in Tunbridge Wells, 
and 8 03 in Penzance. The death-rate from the 
seven zymotic diseases in all England was 2°75, or 
1°12 higher than the rate in the forty-six watering 
places. 


Gleanings. 


A child was called as a witness in a Charleston 
court. The opposing lawyer asked her if she knew 
where liars went when they died, and objected to 
her testimony because she answered no. Well, 
that question has not been settled by anybody 
wey said the judge. 

A little boy hearing some one remark that 
nothing was quicker than thought, said, I know 
something that is quicker than thought. What 
is it, Johnny ? ed his pa. Whistling,” said 
Johnny. When I was in school yesterday 1 
whistled before 1 thought, and got licked for it, 
too.” Cincinnati — Night. 

A lawyer once asked the late Judge Pickens, of 
Alabama, to charge the jury that it is better that 
ninety and nine guilty men should escape than one 
innocent man should be punished. Ves, said 
the witty judge, I will give that charge; but, in 
the opinion of the Court che ninety and nine guilty 
men have already escaped in this county.” 

A Moxkxv Srory.—A brave, active, intelligent 
terrier, belonging to a lady, one day discovered a 
monkey — — | to an itinerant organ grinder 
seated upon a within the grounds, and at once 
made a dash for him. The monkey, who was 
attired in jacket and hat, awaited the onset with 
such undisturbed tranquillity that the dog halted 
within a few feet of him to reconnoitre. Both 
animals took a long, steady stare at each other, but 


the dog evidently was recovering from hid surprise, 
and about to e a spring for the intruder. At 
this critical juncture the monkey, who had 
remained perfectly quiet hitherto, raised his Sow 
and ully saluted by lifting his hat. The effect 
was magical ; the dog’s head and tail pn hy 
he sneaked off and entered the house, i g to 
leave it until he was satisfied that his poli t 
mysterious guest had departed. His whole 
demeanour showed plainly that he felt the monk 
was something ‘‘ uncanny ” and not to be meddl 
with. — Nature. 

EsQutres AND GENTLEMEN. —The Court of 8 
appear to be somewhat of the opinion of Sir 

homas Smith, who saith, ‘“‘ As for gentlemen, 
they be made good cheap in this kingdom; for 
whosoever studieth the laws of the realm 
he shall be called master, and shall be taken for a 
gentleman.” In the course of the hearing of a 
petition in lunacy for the — of new 
trustees, on the 7th inst., oneof the persons pro 
as a new trustee was described as an ‘‘ esquire,” and 
one of the persons whomade an affidavit of fitness was 
described as a ‘‘ gentleman.” It was stated that 
the ‘‘ esquire was, in fact, a justice of the peace, 
and that the ‘‘ gentleman” was a solicitor. Lord 
Justice Cotton said that, though the legal descrip- 
tion of a solicitor was ‘‘ gentleman,” that term was 
very indefinite, and ought not to be used. In such 
an affidavit a solicitor ought to be described as a 
**solicitor,” in order that the court might know his 
real position in life. And the term esquire was 
even worse than that of ‘‘ gentleman,” for it con- 
veyed no information whatever to tho court. A 
man who was a justice of the peace should be 
described by that title.—Solicitors’ Journal. 


Births, Marringes, and Benths, 


DEATHS. 

GILL.—Aug. 14, at his residence, Camden House, Lee Glebe, 
Blackheath, the Rev. William Gill. formerly missionary at 
Rarotonge, South Pacific, aud for nearly twelve years 
minister of Rectory-place Chapel, Woolwich, in his 66th 
year. Friends will kindly accept this intimation. 

JONES.—Angust 19, Robert Norton, eldest son of the Rev. 
J.P. Jones, Bromyard, aged 36 years, after a lingering 
illness, borne with exemplary patience and Christian 
resignation. His end was perfect peace. 


Tus Medical profestion are now ordering Cadbury’s 
Cocoa Essence in thousands of cases, because it contains 
more nutritious and flesh-forming elements than any other 
beverage, and is preferable to the thick starchy Cocoa ordi- 
narily sold. When you ask for Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence be 
sure that you get it, as shopkeepers often push imitations for 
the sake of extra profit. Makers to the Queen. Paris 
depot: 90, Faubourg St. Honoré. 


Viotet Inx.—A sixpenuy bottle of Judson’s Violet 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding“ hot water.“ Why not use this beautifnl and eco- 
nomical preparation? In a pailful of water amal woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes, Judson’s Dyes, 
24 colours, sizpence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. 

Perrection.—Mas. 8. A. ALLEN’s Wortp’s Harr 
Restorer is offered to the public with full confidence in its 
merits. Testimonials of the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world, Over forty 
years the favourite and never-failing preparation to restore 
grey har to its youthful colour 1 lustrous beauty, re- 
quiring Only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant 
growth. The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
its use. That most objectionable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly aud permanently 
removed. fold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Reckitr’s Paris Buvus.—The marked superiority of 


lue oa each packet. 

HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLs.—Diseases and 
casualties incidental to youth may be safely treated by the 
use of these excellent medicaments, according to the printed 
directions folded round each box or pot. Nor is this 
Ointment aloue applicable to external ailments. Conjointly 
with the Pills it exercises the most salutary influence in 
checking inflammations situated in the interior of the : 
When rubbed upon the back and chest it gives the sensi 
relief in asthma, bronchitis, risy, and threatening con- 
sumption. Hulloway’s are especially serviceable iu 
liver and stomach complaints, For the cure of bad legs, and 
all sorts of wounds, sores, and likewise scrofula and scorbutic 
affections, this Ointment uces a cooling aud soothing 
feeling moat accep/able to the sufferer. 


Advertisements. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Ty sss. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 
He immediate SALE, a bargain, an entire 
SET of CHURCH PEWS, in excellent condition, 
capable of accommodating 400 persons. A sketch of seat 
end and a plan of the seats sent on application to Mr. W. W. 
Winter, Midiand-road, Derby. 
AUTICAL EDUCATION,—The THAMES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, H.M8, 
WORCESTER, off Greenhithe, Kent, managed by a Com- 
mittee of Loudon Shipowners, Merchants, and Captains, 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS intended for the sea admitted 
from Eleven to Sixteen years of age. 
The NEXT TERM Commences Serremsper 19th. 


— 
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Prospectus on application to W. M. Bullivant, Hon, Sec 
72, Mark-lane, London, E.. ; 
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THE WHITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


This steadily progressive Assurance C tion held its 
twenty-third annual meeting on Thursday last, the 8th ins“, 
at its Chief Office, No. 58, Moorgate-street, London, E. C, 
the Chairman, — Crellin, Esq., presiding. The atten- 
dance was large, and the general feeling among the share- 
holders appeared to be one of thorough satisfaction, The 
report, as read by the Secretary and Manager, Alfred T. 
Bowser, Eeq., was as follows :— 

“The lirectors have on this occasion to report both the 
transactions of the past year and the results of the Triennial 
Valuation just completed by the Actuary. 

“ Imring the =o 755 policies for sums amounting to 
£190,740 have issued. In addition, 47 proposals for 
£24,785 were declined by the Board, while other proposals, 
for various causes, have not been proceeded with. The 
Premium Income, it will be seen, bas increased from £38,046 
in the previous year to £40,013, and the Assurance and 
Annuity Funds from £56,244 to £66,856, the latter showing 
an increase of £10,612. The Capital paid up has also been 
increased by £5,970. The Cleims of the year have been on 
90 policies, assuring 82 lives ; of these 10 assurers had attained 
the ages at which the sums became payable to themselves, 
and 6 died from accidents. 

“It will be within the recollection of the Shareholders that 
at aspecial meeting, held ou the 29th November last, the 
Directors were empowered to sell certain shares previous] 
purchased and then held by the Company, and also to sell 
certain forfeited shares. The Directors are glad to state that 
not only have these shares been dis d of, but that the 
whole of the Share Capital of £100,000 has now been issued. 

“ Before stating the results of the recent Valuation,the 
Directors call attention to the progress made by the Com- 
pany during the past three years, as indicated by the follow- 
ing items, vis. :— 

30th April, 1875. 30th April, 1878. Paws 
s. d 


1 £ se d. , 

Premium Income,,.33.584 14 1. 40 013 2 2..6428 8 1 

| 2.021 15 6... 3,228 15 3. 1201 19 9 
Assurance and An- 

nuity Fund ...... 39,725 12 8...66,856 3 3..27,130 10 7 


The favourab'e impression which these figures are calcu- 
lated to produce is, the Directors are gratified to find, con- 
firmed by the results of the valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the Company on the 30th April last. At that 
date the number of policies in force was 6,179, assuring 
(after deducting re-asswrances) £1,302,896. The liability 
thereon—calculated on the same basis as former valuations, 
vin, the experience of seventeen offices—was £537,76) The 
assets consist of the value of the premiums, vu., £545,069, 
and the amount of the Assurance Fund (exclusive of the 
Annuity Fund), viz., £63,237—together £608,306—thus 
showing a surplus of assets over liabilities of £70,546. 
Acting under the advice of their actuary, the directors will 
reserve out of this surplus £58,789, being equal to five-sixths 
thereof, to meet future expenses, and will treat the balance 
of £11,758 as the divisible profits of the past three years. 
This sum will enable them to divide the bonuses to both share 
and policy-holders at the same satisfactory rate as at the last 
valuation, vu, to the shareholders 5s. per share, to the policy- 
holders according to the age of the policy, in the general 
section at rates varying from £2 2s. up to £3 17s. per £100 
assured, and in the temperance section at rates varying from 
£2 8s. up to £4 88. per £100 assured. 

It is with much regret that the Directors report the death, 
since the last Annual Meeting, of Mr. Thos. H. Harris, their 
former Chairman. More recently they have had to deplore 
the death of Mr. E S. Stillwel', for many years one of their 
colleagues. To fill up the vacancy thus created they recom- 
mend to the sharehelders the election of Sir Fredk. M. 
Willams, Bart., M. F., who has a large interest in the Com- 
pany both as a Shareholder and Policy-holder, and who has 
already done the Company good service as one of its 
Trustees. 

“The Directors, who retire by rotation, are Messrs. Alfred 
T. Bowser, J. Ebenezer Seunders, and John Cook, who, being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election, The Auditors, 
Messrs. Richard Carter and J, S. Stacy, also offer themselves 
for re-election. 

“The Directors have no doubt that the facts now pre- 
sented will be regarded by all counected with the Company 
as affording satisfactory evidence of its growing prosperity, 
and will stimulate them to increased efforts for the extension 
of its busmess 

The Accounts and Balance Sheet, having been previously 
circulated among the Shareholders, were taken as read. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Samuel B. 
Meredith, Esq, the Keport, Accounts, and Balance Sheet, 
were unanimously adopted. 

The election as a Director of Sir Frederick M. Williams, 
and the re-election of the r Directors — Messers. Alired 
T. Bowser, J. E. Saunders, aud John Cook, were moved by 
J. Carvell Williams, Eeq, seconded by the Rev. Dawson 
Burns, and unanimously egreed to. 

A vote of thanks to the — on various officers, 
and the Chairman, terminated the proceedings, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, Heath- 
field-road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

Miss TOLLER will RECEIVE her PUPILS on 

TUESDAY, Serremper the 10th. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Two Scholarships, each of the value of £130, and one of 
£50, will be offered for open competition ou September 25th. 
One of those of £130 is imited to candidates under 25 years 
of age, the other tu candidates under 20 years of age. 

Subjects—Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics. 

The subjects (from which candidates may select) for the 
Scholarship of £50 are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of 
the following languages—Greek, French, German. 

successful candidates will in each case be required to 
enter at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

For particulars and former papers, application may be 
made, lly or by letter, to the Warden of the College, 
at his house, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E. C. 


APTIST UNION, 19, CASTLE STREET, 
HOLBORN, E.C. 


The Committee appointed at the Autumnal Session of the 
Baptist Union, held at Newport in October, 1877, to prepare 
a Presentation to the Rev, Cuartes WILLIAMS, of 
Accrin.tun, for the generous and efficient services rendered 
to the Denomination—especial y in conection with the 
Annuity and Augmentation Funds—intend to CLOSE the 
SUBSCRIPTION LISTS on the 2ith SepremBer vext. 
They will be happy to NECELVE CONTRIBUTIONS from 
any Friends of Mr. WILLIAus who would not like to be 
omitted from the List of Donors. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Secre of the Baptist 
Union, 19, Castle Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 


HE ASYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
REEDHAM, near CROYDON. 

There are nearly 300 Children in the Inscitution. 

FUNDS are greatly needed for the maintenance of 80 
large a family. 3 

Annual Subscriptions, 10s. 6d. Life Subscriptions, £5 5s. 
and upwards. 

Bankers—Mesers. Barclay, Bevan, and Co. 

T. W. AVELING, D.D., 
Honorary Secretary. 
Office : 6, Finsbury Place South, E.C. 


BRISTOL BAPTIST COLLEGE, 


ANNUAL SERVICES, 1878. 

The ADDRESS to the STUDENTS will be delivered on 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 4, at Twelve o'clock, in BROAD- 
MEAD CHAPEL, by the Rev. J. CLIFFORD, M. A., 
LL.B , of London. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held afterwards in the 
Chapel at Half-past One p.m. There will be a Collation in 
the Schoolroom at Three p.m. Tickets, 3s, each. 


A CONFERENCE of FORMER STUDENTS 
will be beld at the COLLEGE on 

MONDAY, Sept. 2, at Half-past Seven p.m, ; 

TUESDAY, Sept. 3, at Ten a. m., and on 
TUESDAY, at Seven p.m, a PUBLIC MZETING will 
be held in BROADMEAD CHAPEL, when the Revs, 
F. Trotman (of — W. E. Foote (of Honiton), 
D. Davies (of Weston-super-Mare), and six others will deliver 
addresses. 


RICHARD GLOVER, Secretary. 
ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 


The Reports, contaiving the Revised Regulations and 
Subjects for the Examinations, commencing May 12, 1879, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded on application to the 
Secretary for the Local Examinations. 

Rev. CHAS. I. POYNTING, Fallowfield, 
Manchester. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION 1878-79. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
commence on TUESDAY, Octrosrer 1. Introductory 
Lecture, at 8 p.m. by Professor Lankester, M. A., F. R. S. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTs and LAWS 
and of SCIENCE (including the Departments of Engineer- 
ing and Fine Arts), will begin on WEDNESDAY, 
OctToseR 2nd. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m. by Professor 
Henry Morley. Instruction is provided for WOMEN in all 
Subjects taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of 
Science. The Deans and Vice-Deans will attend in the 
Council-room, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., on October Ist and 
2ud, for the purpose of giving advice and information to 
Students entering the College. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the ages of seven and 
sixteen, will REOPEN on TUESDAY, SepremsBer 24. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulatiors relating to the 
Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes, 
open to competition by Students, may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, 
and also that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of 
Arts and Lawsand of Science) will be held at the College 
on the 26th and 27th of September. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
termini of the North Western, Midland, aud Great Northern 


Railways. 
TALFOURD ELT, M. A., Secretary. 


— — 


4 LADIES wishing to ATTEND LEC. 
TURES at Cambridge are KECEIVED into the house 
of a resident married University man, himself engaged in 
tuition, References given and required,—Address, K. K., 
Union Society, Cambridge. 


111% HIGH SCHOOL 


Principal—Rev. W. MERCER, B. A, Cantab. 
(Author of Why the Cross of Christ?) 
Assisted by an efficient Staff of Masters. 

A Resident Foreign Master. 


Parents having boys who need special care, and who would 
be likely to receive benefit from the thoroughly braci 
atmosphere of this pretty little inland watering-place, — 
do well to send for prospectus, Terms moderate. 


335. HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


STUDENTS of University College RESIDE in the Hall 
under Collegiate discipline. 

Particulars as to rent of rooms, Scholarships, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Principal or the Secretary, at 
the Hall. 


EDUCATION. 
CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS. 
A thoroughly efficient School, situated in one of the 
healthiest districts of England. References. 
C. STEWART. LL.D., Principal. 


COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 


1 DEPENDENT 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master — T. POW ELL, Esq., M. A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils pre for the Cambridge Iocal and London 
University Examinations, and also for Commercial life 
Three Pupils passed the last Matriculatio, Examination, and 
one the lest B.A. Examination of London University—all in 
the first division. The excellence of the Dietary and of the 
Sanitary arrangements is attested by the good health which 
has prevailed. The playground, in the midst of an Estate 


of 27 Acres, is — with Gymnastic Apparatus and 
spacious Swimming 


ath. Separate study rooms are pro- 
vided for Exhibitions 


upils preparing for examinations. 
vary from £1 


to £40 per annum. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, in 
a separate building and with separate playground, under 
the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 
Terms from 26 Guineas per annum. 


The Ccllege REOPENS Avucaust 9th. 
For ne or further particulars apply to the Prin- 
CIPAL, as above, to Mrs. MiILNX, or to the tary, 
Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


oe PARK HOUSE, FOREST 
HILL, S. EK. 


The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR receives a limited num- 
ber of PUPILS to board aad educate. The courte of instruc- 
tion includes the subjects required for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations. 

The year is divided into three Terms. The Principal is 
assisted by able masters in the various subjects of study. 
The hocse is healthily situated on the highest part of Forest- 
hill, and is complete in all its sanitary arrangements, 
Special attention is given by the Principa! to the religious 
and moral training of the Pup la, as we l as to their domestic 
comfort, Particulars as to fees and references on applica- 
tion. 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and Foreign 
Governesses. 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


(FORD couNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this Sshool for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations in Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas, 

All the Candidates sent up from this School — the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877. 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh. 


ROVE HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Forty miles from London. 

School for the daughters of gentlemen. House large, airy, 
and healthily situated. Special attention given to languages. 
Great success in preparing pupils for College of Preceptors’ 
Examinations, several having lately passed First Class, First 
Division, with special certificates, and one with honours, 

Terms from Thirty to Forty Guineas. Applications to be 
addressed to the Misses Ashley, as above. 


IGHBURY HOUSE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON- 
THE-8SEA.—BOYS PREPARED for Commerce, 
Public Schools, or the Bouiversities Upper, Middle, and 
Preparatory Departments. Seven resident masters. The 
junior division taught by ladies. Delicate boys requi ing a 
mild climate receive every kindness and constant care.— For 
prospectus, “p ly to Mrs. DUFF, the Lady Principal. The 
AUtUMN- E commences Sgpr. 21. 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


UDOR HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE, 
Select Board and residence in a Minister's house. Home 
comforts. 
For terms, address Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
120, HAGLEY ROAD, EDGBASTON, 
near BIHMINGHAM. 


Principal—FREDERIC EWEN, 
Aided by an Efficient Staff of Resident and Visiting 
t 


Masters. 
The AUTUMN TERM will Commence on TUESDAY, 
SerremMBer 17TH. 


— 


MARGATE. 
CHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 


Thorough Education, Cheerful, Healthful Home, Good 


Table, Motherly Care. 
Every attention to ladylike training. Terms moderate. 
Address Mrs. Wall, Benyon House, St. Peter’s-road, 


Margate. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


Paincipats—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS, 
English Literature * Prof. Morey, University Coll. 
y 5 „ Prof. BENTLEX, King’s Coll. 
French Language „ Dr. MANDROU. 
German one „ Dr. Weue, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian Language ... Prof. Ferrero, LL. U. 
Ancient —1 Modern History Dr. Kemsueap, Dulwich Coll. 


„ G. E. West, Esq., M. A. 


English Language ... : 
* „ Prof. Sx ELI, 7 Coll. 
sq. 


Physical Geography... 
Music—Theory, & 
Piano — . — — — 
8¹ rgan ... „ Signor GARcIA. 

— and Painting . E. C. Mixes, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 8. 


„ JOHN BLOCKLEy, 
Herr Louis Digg. 


Terms and Particulars on application to Tux PrRincIPALs. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 
Head Mistress—Miss WITHIEL, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Principal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


ISS PENN and FRAULEIN ESSER will, 

D. V., REMOVE their SCHOOL, afcer the Summer 

holidays, to GROVE HOUSE, UPPER CLAPTON. 
A detached Residence, standing in its own Ground. 

VACANCIES for BOARDERS. Morning Pupils re- 


ived.—F — ply by Letter to 16, Champion 
| Place, — lapton, 2 — N. E. 


Avaust 21, 1878. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Heap MasTer— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classica, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London, 

SeconD MasTsr— 

JAMES SHAW, E.., B.A. (London), First in the First 

Class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship..................... 30 0 0 


Were is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary — Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton 


SUMMER TERM, from May lst to Jury 3lst. 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, AR WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBLisuep 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
oe, W. FIELD, MA. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com 


petent Masters 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esa., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esgq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 


J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be su for 
healthiness,”"— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary. The 
Playground ha been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of « sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any depart neut of business, or for entrance 
ac the Universities. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertaimed on application to the Secretary. 

For Lrospectuses with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further mformation, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principais—The Misses HO WAK. 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON, 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest daughter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 


Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, containing lofty 
school rooms, aud standing in its own grounds, which con- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In this School the course of instruction is ou the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

Reterences permitted to parents of present and former 
pupila, Terms 20 and 22 cuineas per annum. 


— -—--—_ 


BELMONT, PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 
School situated in healthy suburb of 7+ Principal 
a Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil passed Matriculation 
Examiuation, London University, in Honours. Prospectus 
* on application. 
ferees:—Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Maerz 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esgq., D. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of 
the Philological Society, &c., Ke. 

Vice-MasTer— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical Society of Mau- 
chester, Member of the London Mathemati Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Aireda'e 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MasTERS— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY Esq., LLD. 


Lit. and M.A, 
the Counc: f 


(Edin,), B.A, 


F. E. IS. Member of the Council of the Philologica) Society, 


one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eug- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., Kc. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hell, Cambridge; slso B. A.; First Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of London. 

1. T. JEFPER\, Feq., B. A., late Scholar and Prizeman of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge; 9th Classic ic 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, E.., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Eec., G. A Lone 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, E-, B.A. Loud. 

LAUT KESIDEsT—Miss MKE 
MICHAELMAS TEKM commences THURSDAY, 

SeprempBer 19, 1878. 

For ¥ and further information apply to the 

Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev, 

R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, S. E. 


IDDLE.-CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY 
COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 
London. Pupils are carefully prepared for the various 
examinations by resident graduates. Several have passed 
College of Preceptors, and the South Kensington Science 
and Art. There area few VACANCIES. Diet unlimited 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 guineas.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, address Dr. Gayfer. 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS, 


IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 


M JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper“, street, 
Islington, London, begs to inform Ministers and 
others that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost. Ventilated om a very much improved 
. Ministers and committees waited upon. T. B. 
as had 25 years’ practical experience. 


BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH-CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supplied at Special Prices for Cash (saving from 
to 50 per cent.. 
Tone, Touch, and Style—Beautiful. 
Mechanism, Improvements, and Construction — Perfect. 
Opinions of Press, Testimonials, and Illustrated Catalogues 
gratis and post free. 
86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Sourn KENSINGTON, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 


(ees 


HE IMPERIAL DISCOUNT COMPANY 
(Limited) 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, bas been 
declared for the half-year ending 30th June, 1878. 

Mouey received on Deposit at the following rates :— 


5 per cent. at One Month's notice. 
6 2 Two 


N Three 15 
"YM. BAKER, Manager. 


St. Clement’s House, Clement’s-lane, E.C. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTuENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital £500,000, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


5 per Cent. for One Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Srreet, Liverrpoot, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTGH, 
With Immediate Possession and uo Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Binxseck BuiILpine Society, 2 and 

80, Southamptou- buildings, Chancery - laue. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

—Apply at the Office of the Binkseck FreenoLp 

np Society, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 

WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the BIK Bank, 29 and 30, 

Scuthampton-buildings, Chancery-lan.. Deposits received at 

verying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable ou 


Current Aétounts with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the mintmum monthly 
English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 

and sold, and Advances made ther: on. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; cacept on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


— — ũ— — 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C, 


Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1878). 


New BusIness— £ 
2,317 Policies issued for ...............cceceseeeeee 472,091 
New Annual Premium Income 13 629 

Business IN Force— £ 
23,448 Policies in force ſoe r 4,227,997 
Anoual Premium Income 130.409 


Deatu CLaims, &c,— £ 


Bonuses paid in yer 3 42,708 
From Commencement paid for Claims ......... 432,622 

ACCUMULATEv Funp— £ 
Be eee 63 680 
663,777 


Average Reversionary Bonus, for 21 
years, Ii per cent. per annum. 
Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during the 
current financial year will participate in the Ninth Division 

of Profits, and rank for Three Years’ Bonus therein, 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our high-class instruments are sold at wholesale 
CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 

DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 

Before you decide on 4 Ee write for a Descriptive 

Price List and Testimonials to G. LIN STAD, Manager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial. 

EAVESTAFF’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Gumess. In Italian Walnut. Trichord. 


Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Ex- 
change on Liberal Terms. 


r. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St James's 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC,—CYPRUS, ite 
history and characteristics, by Mr. W. H. GoLpine. 
This Lecture and the Dissolving Views with which it is 
illustrated have been prepared from the most reliable sources 
especially for the Polytechnic.—THE MICROPHONE and 
TELEPHONE, with many interesting experiments iu 
Electrical and Acoustical Science, by Mr. J. I. Kino — 
THE GIANT PLATE MACHINE, DUBUSCQ’S 
CHROMATIC FOUNTAIN, T LEFPHONIC COM- 
MUSICATION with the DIVER, &c, THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, by Mr. J. I. Kinea.—THE KAFriR 
WARK, by Mr. W. R. Vay.—Prof. Perrenr’s interesting end 
instructive Sanitary Lectures, entitled PURE AIR, FURE 
FOOD, and PURE WATER.—Prof. Garrison on the 
EVOLUTION of SPECIES.—Concluding daily at Four 
and Nine with a MUSICAL JUMBLE and THE BABES 
IN THE WOOD, by Mr. Seymour Suita.—Admussion 
to the whole, ls. Open at Iwelve aud Seven, Carriages ai 
Vive and Ten. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, Sr. PAUL’S- 
SUA BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 418; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 8-6; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No.6); BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 3655; 
BANK PEN, No. 36; 8PHYNX PEN, No.9; 8SCHUOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 458, give universal 
satiefaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHA and 008 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN. No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 
mn; CARTES DE VISITE 
Unsurpassed by any House in Loudon, 


(from life) per 58, Dosen. 
exquisite and elegant Freuch style by the 
IMPERIAL FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 
352, STRAND, W. C. (opposite Waterloo-bridge). 


Club Portraits of various sizes. A Liberal Commission 
given to Promoters of Ciubs, Outdoor Photography in all 
its branches. Family Portraits, Works of Art, &c, copied, 
enlarged or dimiuished to any size. Lockets, Brooches, and 
Miniatures highly coloured. Private Dressing-rooms for 
Ladies, N.B.—A Proof sent to ensure perfect satisfaction, 
Art taught. Reductions made to Families, Schools, Volun- 
teers, parties, &. Established 1856. 


TORY, G. M. and I. J., 
CABINET MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS, 
WHOLESALE and EXPOKT 


Are taken in the 


WAREHOUBES, LARGEAT IN CITY, 
COLEMAN STREET and LONDON WALL 
PATENT COMBINATION 
BEDSTEAD and BPRING MATTRESS. 
CHEAPEsT and BEot 

EVER OFFERED to the PUBLIC 

PRICE from 15s. 

COLLEGES, CAMPS. 

COLONIES, COTTAGES, 
HOsSPITALA, HOTELS. 
INSTITUTIONS, LODUINGS. 


BILLIARD DINING TABLES, 

BAGATELLE BOARDS. 

DESIGNS on APPLICATION. 
IMMENSE STOCK of FURNITURE. 
COLEMAN ST., 14, 2, and 24; 33, LONDON WALL. 


QToRY, G. M. and H. J. 


EIR’S 558. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 428.; WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-8TITCH MACHINES—COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 63s. Hand or Foot, Machines txchanged. 
Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


WVAL.—COUKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 24s. cash; Wallsend—Class , 22, cash; Hest 

Inland, 228. cash; Inland. Class B, 20s. cash; Nuts, 18s. ; 
Best Coke, 146. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’8 BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, 248. Wallsend Seconds, 23s. ; 
best Wigan, 22s.; best Silkstone, 22% best Stafford, 216; 
new Bilkstone, 2is,; Derby Bright, 19, ; Barusley, 194. 
Kitchen, 18s.; Hartley, 18s.; Cobbles, 17s.; Nuts, 17s.; 
Steam, 19s.; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks. Cash, Screened, 
Depots, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, K. Great 
Northero —4 King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Tottenham, N.: 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent's Park-besiu 
N. W and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


ss OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Incorporated by Koyal Crarter, 1847 
DKAFTS ISSUEV upon Adelawe aud the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 
Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


a SURGEON-DENTIST, 


ILL be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 

aud port free, which explains the most unique 

system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natura! 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Parie) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanica! 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
hife-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articula- 
tien is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr, G. II. Joues has introduced an 
entirely new proccss, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which rendcrs my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obta‘ned 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment Sugeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


KINAHAN’s LL wHIsky. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universelly recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HAS AL says—" The Whisky is soft, mellow, 
and pure, well matured, aud of very excellent quality.“ 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 
1 ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 
an dmestihle, Sold everywhere in Id, 24., 4d., Ja., 28. Gd., 
un 54, packares, of which 600,00 are sold weekly. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ | 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Tn consequence of Spurious Jmitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


which are calculated to decrive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature 


Lea re 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 


„% Sold wholesale by the Proprictora, Worsester ; 
Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally, 
RR. tail, by dealers in Sauces Chroughout the World. 

* There's vo sweeter Tobacco comes 
= from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the *‘TURER CASTLES.’ "— 
* TI | R E E Vide ** The Virginians.“ 
the Name ang Trude 


Roll only in Packets and 3 
CASTLES. 
Mark of 


Cigarettes, protected by 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London 


— — —— —— — 


TY\IDMAN'’S SEA SALT. — Tatronised by the 

Royal Family. Analysed and approved by Dr. Hassall, 
A daily bath prepared w.th this salt invigorates the system, 
fortifices the constitution, braces the nerves, and prevents 
cold. A teawpful must be dissolved in each gallon of water. 
Sol! by Chemists and Druggists in begs end boxes. Beware 
of imitations, 


rF\IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 


Nursery. its wonder'ul strengthening powers are 
there exhibited in the most striking manner. For very 
„ung children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and 
does by Chennsts and Druggwts. N.B.—Partiularly see 
that each pocket bears our trade-mark 


— — ͤ — — — 


TIME SCIENCE of WASHING.— The 

Fortuight’s Family Washing may be positively done 
in Four llours, as cerufied by numerous delighted pur- 
cha-e.s, by using Ularper Twelvetrees’ World-renowned 
“VILLA” WASHER, WRINGER, and MANGLER 
(Three Machines in om), £5 58.; or by Harper Twelvecrees’ 
MAGIC PRIZE WASHER, 21. The delight of thousands 
(f houscholds, Carriage paul ; free trial; easy terms Harper 
‘Twelvetrees Louudry Machinist, 40 Fiusbury -circus, London, 
r. C Merk-, Kur lett-road, Bow, E.. 


* TH RUN THE SLIGHTEST RISK when 

liarpr Uwelvetiees’ worid-renowacd WASHING 
MACHINES, CLOTILES.WKINGERS, or MANGLES, 
con be hud for fece teal at home, carriage paid to all parts? 
No charge fur trial; no risk; no obligation to purchase if 
not approved ; but if kept, easy weekly or monthly payments 
may be arranged. Harper Twelvetrees, City Show — 
40, Fiusbury Circus, London, E. C. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition 
have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and Back. 

lling Insures if Killed, or 
l Injury 2 J ——. 
POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for Onz, Tuaex, or TWELVE 
MoxrTus, on moderate . 


Apply at the Booking Offices = the Southern Railways, 
or at the 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 
ESIGNS for CHAPELS and SCHOOLS, 
ARTISTIC and ECONOMICAL. Perfect in 
ACOUSTICS, WARMING, aod VENTILATION. 
WILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, 36, Coney-street, York 


HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING STOVE 
requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has no 
equal. A Lady writes: “It is the most wonderful little 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days!“ 
Price, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constantly in stock,— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Manufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


MENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
. = to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
wit e 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 


to the wearer. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO. s NUTRITIVE and 
SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony cf 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and un- 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
tedative and Cold Cream, 6d., ls., and 2s. 6d. 


Pamphlet, post free for 3d. in stamps. 


XTRAORDINARY CURES of PARALYSIS, 

4 IHREATENED PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM,. 

INDIGESTION, and various other Complaints, by means 
of “ HALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS.” 


From Mr. Halse, 40, Addison-road, Kensington. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 
SUMMER CLOTHING 


FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, & BOYS. 
AND 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
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Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, having completed in all 
the Departments of their Establishment the necessary 
arrangements for the SUMMER SEASON, beg respectfully to 
announce that the NEW GOODS are now ready for 


inspection. 
SUMMER SUITS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 


Cc dD E F G H I 
| 428. 50% | Ge. | 758. | Bis. | Vie. | 102s. 1166 
VISLTLNG, FROCK, AND CLERICAL 
— | | GMs. | ete. | Ole, 104% 1128. | 130s 
EVENING DEESS. 
' 648. | Tea. | 808. 


SUMMER COATS. 

BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 
17s6d | Zis. | 28. | 338. | 4%. | 45s | 550. | 60s. | 70s 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 
a 

EVENING DRESS 


CLass 
A 


Ms. 


| Da. 


| 107s. | 1216 


. | 408. | 5% | GOs. | 65a. | 75a. 


i 


— 


SUMMER OVERCOATS. 
DRIVING, WALKING, AND CLERICAL. 
ls. | 286. | 33s. | 428. 50. | 558. | 658. | 70s. 846 
SUMMER. 
“Bis. ] 28s. | 338. | 428. | 608. | 58. | = 7 — 1 — 
ULSTER” AND TRAVELLING. 
30s. | 4x8. | 608. | Gus. | 70s. | 75s. | Sis. | 
SUMMER TROUSERS. 


T weeds, Doeskins, and every New Texture. 


WAISTCOATS. 
Thibet, Drills, Tweeds, Superfines, &c. 
. | Bs Gd | dis. | ies. | 13s. | 14s. | 188. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 
The ‘“ WEAR-RESISTING” FABRICS. 
ie. | 208. | 248. | 28s. | Sis. | 36s. | 408. | — | — 
Prices of Boys’ Suits vary according to height. 
The WEAR-RESISTING”’ FABRICS (REGD.) 


Se. | 


Are remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting | 
the hard wear of Youths and boys to ap extent ultimately | | | 
_ times the quantity, IIS. each—#ufficient to effect a permauert 


resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. hese Fabrics are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN'S MORNING or TRAVELLING SIS. 
Patterns Post Free. 


—_—_—_——— ee ee ee 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 Av 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. c. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


F 0 O D of H EA L IT H. 
8d. per pound. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 

(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 

pain, and * cures the most obstinate corns. All 

sufferers should try it Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 

for 15 stamps.—LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford- street, 
London. 


HOOPING COUGH. 


OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 

celebrated Effectual Cure without internal Medicine. 

Sole Wholesale Agents, Edwards and Son, 157, Queen 

Victoria-street (late of 38, Old Change), London. Sold 
retail by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family we ines have had a continually - 
increasing sale throughout e United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulm Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, aud all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arisi from sedentary mode of lifc, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

The Oriental Pills are sold iv boxes at ls. Id. and 4s. Gd. 
each. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. ered l}s. each, 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus proiong life 
sould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” oc Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
ehemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, rough. Ccn- 
cerning this the late eminent autbor Sheridan Koowles 
observed: — It will Le an incalculabie boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


iates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 

nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 

thus increasing that debility which lies at the root o/ the 

malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSA Miv 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says : 
I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatmeut for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only aliays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale % Jas. M. Crosby 
Chemist, 2 

„„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ I 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


“TNOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


Cris WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impu: ities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 
It Cures Old Sores, 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 


Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Glandular Swellings, 
Clears the Blood from _ —_ Matter, 

From whatever cause arising, 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate consti: ton 
of either sex, the Psoprietor solicits sufferers to give it » «12! 
to test its — 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 


Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases containing sir 


cure in the great majority of loug-etanding cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDOKS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincolr. 


W bholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 
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Supplied to the Royal Nurseries 
and containing the Highest 


BEST FOOD 
FOR zue pee, 
INFANTS, “en 


Healthy Mother's Mill. 
143, NEW BOND STREEx, 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS; &c., EVERYWHERE. 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


| aoe ee eee i BOY A, 


rennin te 
PAYSANDU OX TONGUES. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
COMPRESSED TEA. 


Dry Tea subjected to Hydraulic Preesure yields 25 per cent. more strength than loose Tea. 
The oma more thoroughly extracted. 

Ready weighed into quarter-pound blocks, and subdivided again into half and quarter ounces, thus insuring 
exactitude in giving out to servants. 

Compressing Tea reduces the bulk 50 per cent, thus effecting a considerable saving in stowage space, and thereby 
reducing the freight. 

Supphed in Bond for Exportation or Ship’s Stores. 
Institutions, Squatters, Backwoodsmen, &c. 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


THE COMPRESSED TEA COMPANY (LIMITED). Offices: 27, Mincing-lane (where all communications must be 
addressed); Duty Paid Warenouse, 36, Southwark Street, London, 8.E.; Bonded Warehouse, Butler’s Wharf. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., 


USED BY 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 
SUMMER DELICACY. CARSS & BLACKWELL, 


BROWN AND pol SoSe 
CORN FLOUR 


their manufacture. 
PURE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE AND 
Most Wholesome Accompaniment for 
STEWED FRUIT OF ALL KINDS. 


The Most 
Perfect Substitute for 


Invaluable to Travellers, Tourists, Hotel Proprietors, Public 


bottles. 
PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od, an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 
Keflector Cook Stoves from 10s. 6d. Sole maker, . 
G. SHREWSBURY, 39, Old Bailey, EC, Factory. 8 AUCES for FISH, GAME, &C. 


Barringtou-road, 8.W. 


Caves 


OTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


PURIFY THE BLOOD, and jars. 


CLEANSE FROM DISEASE, 
* 
VY ORSPELL S REMovE OBSTRUCTIONS, 


ILLS IMPROVE DIGESTION, 
P ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. 
May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young. 

Sold Everywhere. 


URE WATER.—THE LAST IMPROVE- 
MENT. LIPSCOMBE and CO.’s PATENT SEI. 
CLEANING CHARCOAL FILTERS are three times 
more efficient and seven times more durable than any other. 
More than Three Hundred Thousand are in use. 44, Queen 
Victoria Street. and 69, Oxford Street. Kemoving from 


— ——— — — Ce 


Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 
— Mee JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS and ORANGE MARMALADE made 
from fresh Fruit and with refined Sugar ouly. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


LAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Spices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, Le., Ke. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
Genuine Manufactures bear their names and address 
on the labels, and may be obtaived of Grocers 
and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 


— — 
—— — 


JELLIES. 


A New and Economical Recipe for making Jellies 
without Lemons or Eggs, or the trouble of straiving, 
is now enclosed in every Packet of 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
which may be obtained from Druggists, Grocers 
Italian Warehousemen, &c.; of whom may also be 
obtained 


NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
in 3d. and 6d. packets for use as directed in the 
Recipe, A 3d, packet is sufficient for one quart of 
Jelly. 


— — — — ̃ᷓ 1 — 


— — — D'ũ„— — 


8 QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Eanriches the Blood. 


— — 


— — —— _ 


828 QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


— — — es — — — — — — — — 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


UININE and IRON TONIC 

asting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
evers of all kinds, 


EPPER’S 

in Scrofula, 
Indigestion, Flatu 
ratory Organs, Ague, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 

thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

. proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical 


orces. 
ls sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 118., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE, — 

By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 

of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 

It is exceedingly fragrant, and specially useful for 1 
merustations of tartar on ected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28.6d, each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour 1 It effeets its object sat ls fac- 
torily, producing « ectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the from scurf, and causes the growth of uew 
hair, Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at ls. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN,—A fluid 

combination for Derangement ef the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action oF the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed, Taraxacum and 2 is much 
safer than calomel! or biue pill for removing bile.—Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237. Tottenham 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. 
2s. Od. and 47. enten. Sold by all Chemists. 


ourt 
Bottles, 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


HITR’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limirep. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, requiring 
no steel spring row the „ is recommended for 
the followivg peculiarities and advantages: — let. Facility 
of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom from liabilit 
to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It 1 won with 
equal comfort in any position of the „ by night cr 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 

htest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
ed from observation. 

„We do not hesitate to give to this mvention our uali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 

satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
Slate Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 


William Fer Bart., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery n 
— ag gy Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. 
Guthri estminster Ophthal- 


Esq,, Surgeon tothe Royal 
mic Hospital ; W. Bowman, Es,, F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeov to Guys Hospital; W. Coulson, Eeq., F. R. 8, 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq, 
F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Exq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the tan Police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq , Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., FRE ; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. K..; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had t, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwar by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the lips, 
to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31% 6d, 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 428., aud 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Uratilical Truss, 42s. and 529. Postage, fres 

Post Office Orders to be made pavable to John White, Poet 


Cilive, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
\LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these are made is recon- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com - 


Temple Bsr. Old Filters reconstructed. 


— — 
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rg\O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. SILVERTON’s | 

AUKAL REMEDIES, Deafness reheved iume- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Tiumpet enables persous 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
ness. ‘Thousands are being beuefited.— Send for Papers and 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, e. Application should be made tc 
the BEDFORD PANTEC HNICON COMPANY (Limited) 


for their Prospectus, Kemovals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimatesfree. Advances made if required ddress, 


Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Minister, Albert 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


House, Pack-street, Nottingham. 


pressible, aud the test iuventien for pine efficient and pe- 
manent suppor: iv all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. t is 

rous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawu on 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 
168. each. Postage, free. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


The following REVISED LISTS and CATALOGUES of BOOKS, in Circulation and on Sale 
at M vt eo S SELECT LIBRARY, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free 
on app n. 


I. A LIST of the PRINCIPAL BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT 
SEASON, in CIRCULATION at the LIBRARY. 


II. A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of SURPLUS 


COPIES of BOOKS withdrawn from the LIBRARY for SALE at reatly REDUCED 
PRICES. This Catalogue contains more than Five Hundred Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, in good condition, at the lowest current prices, with nearly Three Thousand older 
Works, many of which are out of print and not otherwise procurable. 


III. An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of the 


WORKS of POPULAR AUTHORS, newly and strongly half-bound, and well adapted for 
Circulation in Literary Institutions and Public Libraries. 


IV. A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, in 


Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Librari * 
Wedding or Birthday Presents and School eae raries or Drawing-room Tables, and for 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, NEAR 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The School for Young Ladies lately conducted by the Misses Puirs a Mi 
Mrs, WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs. LANCE. * 


The AUTUMN TERM will begin on TUESDAY, Segpremser the 17th. 
Reference kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Dalx, Birmingham. 


SHOREDITCH TABERNACLE. 


N or about Ooronzx ist the MEMORIAL STONES of the above Place of Worship will 

be LAID. 

The Oommittee are very thankful to the Christian public for their generous help to the 
present, and beg to make one more Appeal. The need of a large place is very urgent; 
for, while we have a Church of 900 Members and a Congregation of 2000 now worshipping 
in the Shoreditch Town Hall of an evening, our present Chapel seats only 600. 


The New Tabernacle is to seat 2000, and will cost about £8000, towards which we have 
£4000 promised. The Committee are anxious to open the new building froe of debt. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the Pastor, Rev. 

W. Ovrr, 5, Palestine Place, Cambridge Heath, E.; by the Treasurer, Mr. J. Harvereon) 

10, Well Street, Hackney, E.; by the financial Secretary, Mr. Geo. Boggis, 14 and 15, 

St Swithin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E. O.; or may be paid to the account of the “ Shore- 

— — Fund,“ at the London and County Bank (Shoreditch Branch. 
ndon, E. 


CROGGON AND CO., 
BUILDERS OF IRON CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 


AND BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
42, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E. O., AND AT LIVERPOOL & GLASGOW, 


ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


HEAL & SONS 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


is the best Spring Mattress yet invented. 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


[Catalogue Post Free. 


BROOKS SEWIxe COTTONS. 


Patent Glace Thread. uur OF AwAnvs. | Six-Cord Soft Cotton. 


Onty Paz Mepat, London, 1881. 


Crochet and Tatting | de e, x0” | Probroidery Cotton. 


aris, 1855 
Prize Medal, London, 1862 


Cotton. Tho only lte af’ Honour, —— 
2 Gold Medal’ South Africa 1877 
Of all Drapers Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, Of all Drapers 


Throughout the World. general excellence of the  Croahet, Throughout the World. 


— — 


Now Ready. 
Ts PSALMIST. The New in 
Short Score, small 8ve,as edited by Ebenezer Prout, B. A., 

consisting of nearly 500 Tunes, 600 Hymns, and 100 Passages 
of Scripture for Chantiog. Publi as a Book, 
adapted to any Collection of Hymns, as well as a complete 
Hymn aud Tune Book. 

THE TUNE BOOK. Limp cloth, 2s, 6d.; cloth boards, 
3s.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 

TUNES and CHANTS. Limp cloth, 3s.; cloth boards, 
3s. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

TUNES with HYMNS, Limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth boards 
4s,; roen, gilt edges, 5s. 

TUNES, HYMNS, and CHANTS. Limp cloth, 4s.; 
cloth boards, 4s, 6d. ; roan, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


. vg CHANT BOOK. Cloth, ls.; cloth, red lettered, 
s. 4d. 
Ministers, Leaders of Choirs, and others are invited to send 
for a Specimen Copy, post free, at the above rates. 
London: J. Haddon & Co., 3, Bouverie-street. 
Novello & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80, Queen-street 
Cheapside. 


ROVISION for PUBLIC WORSHIP in the 
COUNTY of KENT: being a Full Analysis of 
the Accommodation Provided by all Reli ious Bodies in the 
Divisious, Districts, and Parishes of the ty. Compiled 
from Special Returns. 100 pp. 
Price Two Sgillings and Sixpence. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 


Just published, 


HE PILGRIMS and the ANGLICAN 
CHURCH. By WIIIIAX Drveretr. Price 
Eighteenpence, 

An able pamphlet.”—Granville. ; 

„ have read it with interest, It is full of information, 
and gives evidence of much historical research ”"—Spencer, 

“The subject is of great interest.”— Glasgow. 

Mr. Gladstone's attention having been asked to page 35 he 
write: — I have to acknowledge the great force of the observa- 
tions to which you specially refer me.” But hes y 
dissents from the general “ historical view you have Ably, 
and, without doubt, conscientiously stated for yourself.” ¢- 

“It is replete with historic lore, and evinces great talent 
and deep research.”—T. Basley. X 

“I have read it with great interest.“ Hugh C. E. Childers. 

„ have read it with much interest.”—Wolverton, Robert 
Lowe, G. O. Morgan. 


C. Kegan Paul, 1, Paternoster-square, London. 


HE SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 
THE HINDOOS.—The first of a series of papers 
descriptive of the Socia! and 4 life of the Hindoos, by 
the eminent Indian Missionary, the Rev. A. M. SHeRRIna, 
M.A., LL. B., appears in 


THE ENGLISH INDEPENDENT OF THIS DAY, 
Price Fourpence. 
Office —13, Fleet-street, E. C. 


AYFAIR: A Non-Society Journal of Litera- 
ture and Politics, Unambitiously Illustrated. Price 
Bixpeuce. Has been permanently enlarged by eight columns, 


ConTents or Tu1s Weex’s Nous (Ava. 20):— 


„On the Watch. 

. The Liberal Hundreds. 

The Fair in the City. 

. Fancies of the Fair. 

Drummed Out. 

English Loyalty. 

Our Pubhe Offices. 

. Railway Grievances. 

„Small Deer 

10. In the Multitude of Counsellors. 

II. The Chat of the Fair. 

12. Fashions in the Fair. 

13. Some Early Letters and Speeches of the Emperor 
Napolcon. 

14. Turning over Fresh Leaves. 


S ne 


MAYPAIR of this week aiso contains Portrait Sketches 
of Sir George Balfour, Dr. O'Leary, &c., &c. 

MAYFAIR, Unambitiously Illustrated, price Sixpence. 
Yearly Subscription, 28s. (payable in advance). For 
by all metropolitan newsagents and at all bookstalls on 

onday afternoon, and throughout the country on Tuesday 
morning. 

MAYFAIR Abroad —MAYFAIR is on sale in the Paris 
Exhibition in Messrs. Galignani’s English Kiosque; also in 
the Boulevard des Capucines, Kiosque 213. In New York, 
with Brentano, 39, Union-square. In Malta, with Mr. 
Watson, 246, Strada Reale, Valetta. 


Mayiair Offices: Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W. C. 


— | 


LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 


Hers PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 
E. C, seven doors east of the Cannon-streec Station. Capital, 
£1,000,000, in 40,000 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, for the 
Purchase and Sale of productive and progressive House 
Property, aud Improving the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes on the self-supporting principle. Kegistered March 
15, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


lst issue, at par 4,000 shares Amount . £100,000 
2nd „ £1 prem. 4,000 „ as) ade 100,000 
3rd, £2 prem, 4,000 „ 1 100,090 
4th ,, £3 prem, 4,000 „ 5 aa 100,000 

I 16,000 Total.........£400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares, which will complete half 
a million (half the capital ef the Company) is in course of 
al otment et £4 per share premium. 1 

Keserve Fund at the end of last year, £10,370 (s:uce in- 
creased by several thousand pounds). 

Estates purchased 113, for £504,202 10s. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Keport and Balance Sheet, Share Application Forms, 
and Pamphlet entitled, A, Chat with the Secretary, 


apply 10 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


Published by W. R. Wurcox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. K. Burar and Co., Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London, — WZDxss Dax, 
Avovert 21, 1878. 


